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ABSTRACT 


PROPHETIC PREACHING IN A POSTMODERN CULTURE 
THAT USES A CATECHISM TO BUILD THE SPIRITUAL 
FOUNDATION IN CHILDREN 

by 

Derrick L. Randolph, Sr. 

United Theological Seminary, 2015 

Faculty Mentors 
William H. Curtis, D.Min. 

Gina M. Stewart, D.Min. 

The ministry context is a Bible study taught to nine and ten year old children at the New 
Psalmist Baptist Church in Baltimore, Maryland. The problem is that children need a 
curriculum to develop spiritually. The purpose of this study was to examine the use of a 
catechism to develop the spiritual foundation in children. If the catechism is taught the 
children will develop a foundation in faith and increase their potential to receive 
salvation. The methodology used a mixed methods approach to include audio, visual, 
tactile, and kinesthetic activities to reinforce the lessons. The project proved effective and 
beneficial. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Gazed into the eyes of today’s children, today’s ministry workers and leaders and 
contemplate ways of nurturing them. Can we build into them a foundation upon which 
they will develop faith in the Lord Jesus Christ that will further develop into an intimate 
and lasting rapport with God? This can be done through the development of a children’s 
curriculum. As both parent Mid teaching practitioner of children my immediate mini stry 
context, looked to the church with questions. How shall we teach them? Can we structure 
their learning? Can we ensure that all teaching at the local church level is coordinated so 
that children receive teaching that is grounded on the same principles, theology, and 
doctrinal beliefs? Can we coordinate teaching so that parents teaching at home are 
working collaboratively with practitioners at the local church? 

To responsibly rear this generation in the Lord through spiritual development, the 
church is challenged with fashioning its method of communication to the tune of this 
contemporary audience. It is clear that the vehicles of communication evolve but the 
word of the Lord remains the same. For the preacher, the vehicle of co mmuni cation that 
can be used is prophetic preaching, which is “heralding the necessity for the centrality of 
the sovereignty of God in the life of a believer.”^ Here the preacher will develop a 
“hermeneutic that synthesizes the role as theologian, interpreter of scripture and 


'William H. Curtis, Lecture, Peer Group, Ellis-Jones Convocation, Virginia Union University 
Samuel Dewitt Proctor School of Theology, Richmond, November 14, 2012. 
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communicator of biblical truths so that the ministry experience becomes experiential, 
participatory, connective and deeply scriptural in proclamation and explanation”^ for the 
preacher and the hearers in this postmodern generation. For today’s learners, the 
uninterrupted monologue seldom engages experientially, stimulates intellectually, 
connects resoundingly, challenges theologically, originates biblically, confirmed 
scripturally, or shapes spiritually. 

Equipped with a prophetic hermeneutic prepared for the postmodern 
contemporary audience, and the capability to use effective forms of communication in 
preaching and teaching, the practitioner is able to invoke spiritual formation that 
contributes to salvific faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Fort this generation, this is done 
through teaching children what they need to know about God, in order to trust God and 
walk with God by faith. Teaching the stories of the Bible will provide the education 
needed to understand God’s eternal plan for us, God’s ongoing provisions provided to us, 
and God’s promises made to us to inspire us to live for God and to seek God’s will for 
our lives. 

Since its inception, the church has had this responsibility. Parents too are 
responsible for teaching their children. The goal is for parents to “train up a child in the 
way he should go: and when he is old, he will not depart irom it” (Prv 22:6), but the 
parent must begin by saying “Come, my children, listen to me; I will teach you the fear of 
the Lord” (Ps 34:11). 

We will look at the convergence of the trials experienced in my spiritual journey, 
and the context of ministry entrusted to me. Simply put, there is a marriage of trials and 
the ministry context. We will discuss the biblical motif for the project. We will examine 


^Ibid. 
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the historical development through early church history, central church life, and in 
contemporary scholarship of the method that influences the project. We will also examine 
a theological influence for the project, a theoretical reasoning for the project, an 
accounting for and expulsion of sociological challenges to it, and a journey through the 
project implementation, and analysis. 

The model for spiritual formation explored is the catechism. It is a s ummar y of 
“religious doctrine,”^ a form of “oral instruction”"^ presented as questions and ans wers 
Unexpectedly, this form of learning, through rote response^ has been used in the church’s 
early history and in recent centuries. Determining what is taught via the catechism is of 
crucial nature, as catechizing, from the “Late Latin word catechiz^-e, and the Greek word 
katechein, literally means to dig into,”^ from ""kata- cata- + echein which means to 
resound.”^ Thus teaching the catechism allows the teacher to “to impress by insistent 
repetition”^ information into the learner over and over. This teaching style is useful and 
works effectively if you want to “hammer words into someone”® and produce in the 
learner the capacity to echo what has been taught. 


^Merriam-Webster, s.v., “religious doctrine,” Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 
Springfield, MA: Merriam-Webster, Inc. 2003. 

. S.V., “oral instruction.” 

^ . S.V., “rote response.” 

® . S.V., “catechism.” 

’_. S.V., “resound.” 

®Merrian Webster, “Repetition,” accessed March 3, 2014, http://www.merriam-webster. com/ 
dictionary/din. 

^The Free Dictionary, “Hammer into,” accessed March 3, 2014, http;// idioms. Thefree dicti 
onary.com/din+into. 
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Altogether, it provides us with an opportunity to “teach biblical truth in an orderly 
way.”^® This catechism can be useful in a number of capacities, e.g. used as the 
foundation for Christian education, embedded in the children’s curriculum, introduced as 
part of the new members’ education, reinforced as a doctrinal based Bible study and 
required as part of an ordination process. The catechism was used in this context to help 
develop a foundation of faith in children. 

This project will include the Ministry Focus, which introduces the pivotal pieces 
of this contextual puzzle. This chapter reveals the events of my spiritual life that 
contribute to the overall efforts of this project. The other piece of this chapter introduces 
the contextual focus; its geographical, economical, social, and historical relevancy. 

Chapter two is the State of the Art of Ministry Project. This chapter gives the aim 
of the project by marrying the ideologies of other professionals in the fields of literature, 
and social science, and firom theological practitioners who have investigated the practice 
of marginalization. 

Chapter three. Theoretical Foundation looks through the lens of catechism fi-om a 
combination of biblical, theological, and historical perspectives. 

Chapter four. Methodology, deals with how a qualitative method of research was 
formulated to obtain data that would support a hypothesis on the effectiveness of 
catechism on children’s spiritual development. In this chapter, a detailed description will 
be given about of the tools used for triangulated data collection. 

Chapter five is the Field Experience. This is a compilation of the projects aim and 
its results Ifom that data collected. This chapter takes a piece firom the entire prior 

^®John Piper, “The Baptist Catechism,” Revised version of The Baptist Catechism. The 
Philadelphia Baptist Association (1742), accessed May 21, 2013, www.desiringGod.org. 



chapters, detailed data results, and how the context responded to the conclusive ideology 
of the entire study. 

The last chapter, chapter six, is the Reflection, Summary, and Conclusion of the 
overall process. This chapter will indicate how this project changed my way of thinking 
as a pastor whose desire is for children to have a fundamental understanding of the Bible, 
faith and how to apply their faith to everyday occurrences. 



MINISTRY FOCUS 


CHAPTER ONE 

Derrick Lament Randolph Sr. was introduced to the church as a child and exposed 
to the power of preaching, prayer and worship at the House of God which is the Church 
of the Living God, the Pillar and Groimd of the Truth without Controversy (of the Keith 
Dominion) in East Baltimore. A confession of faith in the Lord came later in the mid¬ 
twenties. I was on a quest for peace and happiness, escape from the pressures as a hip hop 
artist, steeped in substance abuse, secularism, and urban peer pressures. After 
overcoming temporal distractions, my first sincere attempt at prayer led to my first 
auditory experience and spiritual experience with God where it is believed that God said 
“Keep your mind on me and you will have peace. Never take your mind off of me. If you 
do, you will never be happy!” That moment was instrumental in this pursuit to be a 
herald for a God who is alive and actively engaged in the life of believers. 

Liberated to live a new life in Christ, I found that it was the journey of parenthood 
that provided some of the more unique experiences for me to develop faith in God. For 
example, I watched an infant son suffer a near death experience, where I was only able to 
watch, pray and hope that God would intervene. Meanwhile, I learned of my other son’s 
diagnosis of a rare and unnamed blood disorder required. Again I was led to use faith in 
Jesus Christ to overcome the feelings of hopelessness and despair. Later, discovering my 
sons’ diagnosis of autism brought an even greater challenge to trust God. This time, hope 


6 
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and prayer did not bring instant deliverance. Faith in God required endurance and long¬ 
term dependence upon God. Later, while in seminary at the Howard University school of 
Divinity, I sensed the call from God to serve the next generation. I fiilfilled a need and 
welcomed an opportunity to serve the children’s ministry, where my own children would 
soon be enrolled. 

The ministry context is the New Psalmist Baptist Church in the Seton Business 
Park, in West Baltimore, Maryland, the wealthiest state in the nation. Likewise, having 
built a forty million dollar sanctuary on a beautiful campus during the 2007-2010 
recession. New Psalmist has proven itself to be a wealthy place with a rich opportunity 
for personal growth, given the tremendous teaching, training and outreach provided there. 
New Psalmist hosts a large, resourceful, congregation made up of the African American 
community foimd in the Seton Business Park, zone 21215, the Baltimore metropolitan 
area, state of Maryland, and neighboring states. With 18,000 visitors on roster, 7000 of 
which m-e active members, the church is well populated, resembling the densely 
populated Baltimore region of Maryland, which includes Baltimore, Anne Arundel, 
Carroll, H^-ford, Howard Counties, and Baltimore City. 

Nestled in a community that boasts significant economic advancements, and 
historical significance, the New Psalmist Baptist Church also has a rich history. The 
church has served the community for more than one hundred years, while experiencing 
membership swells, church relocations, and opportunities to pay the mortgage off the 
buildings early. 

The Kingdom Kidz ministry that is used to launch the spiritual formation of 
children age’s five to ten served many of the children at New Psalmist. I bring to the 
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context a story of liberating faith with no limitations that overcome vices, and illness and 
a fundamental focus on the sovereignty of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The problem in this context is that the children in the discipleship minis try need a 
curriculum. The context could benefit from a curriculum that provides a foundation of 
faith in Christ, which leads to salvation. The hope was to build a structured children’s 
curriculum based on a catechism. The project is an examination of ‘Prophetic Preaching 
in a Postmodern Culture that uses a catechism to build the spiritual foundation in 
children. 

Context for Ministry 

The seventh State (April 28,1788), that “ranks 42nd in the nation,”^ Maryland 
was “once described by National Geographic as America in Miniature,” Mmyland boasts 
a wealth of historical, cultural and tourist attractions.” Historical sites include the State 
House, “storied docks of Annapolis,” and Fort McHenry.^ 

Relevant Events 

Maryland’s history is significant to the African American community, as it was 
also a pivotal part of the Underground Railroad. Various places in Maryland were used as 
“safe houses used to help self-liberators reach freedom, and Civil War sites where some 
enslaved people fled to join the ranks of the Union Army. Maryland provided the” 


'Maryland Office of Tourism, All about Maryland—Facts, The Official Site of the Maryland 
Office of Tourism, accessed December 28, 2012, http://www.visitmaryland.org /AllAboutMD/ Pages/ 
Facts.aspx. 

^Maryland Office of Tourism, All about Maryland - Governor's Welcome, The Official Site of the 
Maryland Office of Tourism, accessed December 28, 2012, http://www.visitmaryland.org/ Pages/ 
Governors Welcome.aspx. 
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shipyards, waterways, woods, fields and natural environments where fi'eedom seekers 
hid, walked, fought and ran away.”^ 

On September 3, 1838, “disguised as a sailor, Frederick Douglass boards a train to 
Havre de Grace and finds freedom from slavery.” Then in September 1850, “one year 
after escaping slavery in the Cambridge area, Harriett Tubman becomes a conductor on 
the Underground Railroad and rescues numerous family members and friends.”'^ 

Maryland holds true as a place of freedom, liberty, and opportunity for m^iy in the 
African American community. 

Wealth Versus Poverty 

In addition to its historical and cultural significance for Americans and even more 
for African Americans, today Maryland is recognized as a place where wealthy 
Americans reside. A 2010, Baltimore Sun article lauded that “According to data released 
by the Census Bureau, “Maryland has maintained its perch as the nation's wealthiest 
state. The new census data, based on surveys of a shifting sample of the American 
population between 2005 and 2009,” produced many findings, among them, is that 
Maryland's median household income was nearly $70,000, ahead of Connecticut and 
New Jersey, and far above the nationwide median of about $51,400.”^ It also revealed, 
“fewer than 10 percent of city households fit the traditional mold of a married couple 

^Maryland Office of Tourism, African American Heritage, Underground Railroad Brochure, 
accessed December 29, 2012, http://www.visitmarylandorg/pages/afi'icaiiamericarLlieritage.aspx. 

"^Maiyland Office of Tourism, All about Maryland - State History Timeline, accessed December 
29, 2012, http://www.visitmarylandorg/AllAboutMD/Pages/StateHistoryTimelme.aspx. 

^Yeganeh June Torbati, Maryland is wealthiest state, census data show. The Baltimore Sun, 
accessed December 29, 2012, http://articles.baltimoresun.coni/2010-12-14/news/bs-md-census-data- 
20101215_l_census-data-poverty-rates-census-information, December 14,2010. 
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with children. Both the average household size and family size in the city have increased 
since 2000.”^ Maryland is truly prosperous; the median household income of the state is 
consistently high, and the number of persons in the household is changing, which causes 
the family dynamic to change. 

NEW PSALMIST BAPTIST CHURCH 

History 

New Psalmist Baptist Church is located in the Seton Business Park, 6020 Marian 
Drive, Baltimore, Maryland, and has approximately 7,227 members. “New Psalmist 
Baptist Church has a rich history that spans over 100 years. The church was founded by 
Reverend Junius Gray in 1899 and was named the Right Independent Freewill Baptist 
Church. It had its beginnings in the basement of a house on Russell Terrace, with fewer 
than twenty members. 

In 1901, the church purchased and moved to a two-story building at 1102 Parrish 
Alley. The very next year the adjoining property was bought and a new church building 
was constructed. Later, in 1911, the church, renamed Psalmist Baptist Church, purchased, 
and remodeled property at Riggs Avenue and Woodyear Street. Reverend Gray was an 
active community leader and the church donated $100 towards salaries of Negro Nurses 
in segregated colored schools. Reverend Junius Gray pastured Psalmist Baptist Church 
for forty-seven years. 

Reverend Atkins was called to pastor New Psalmist Baptist Church in June 1948. 
Due to congregational growth, the church purchased and moved to a new building at 
Druid Hill and North Avenues in 1954. During Reverend Atkins' pastorate, many 


%id. 
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improvements were made to the interior, including installation of a baptismal pool, 
powder room for the ladies and air conditioning. A new pipe orgMi and hot water heater 
were also purchased. The $56,000 mortgage was paid in full and burned in 1960. The 
ehurch was renamed, the New Psalmist Baptist Church. Reverend Atkins passed away on 
March 16, 1974. 

Bishop Walter S. Thomas was called to pastor this church in April of 1975. Under 
his stewM’dship, in 1978, New Psalmist moved from Druid Hill and North Avenues to 
Cathedral and Franklin Streets. While in downtown Baltimore, New Psalmist grew 
tremendously. In 1991, a church meeting was held and a motion was passed to build a 
new church. In 1994, New Psalmist broke ground and two years later, April 7,1996, New 
Psalmist moved from Franklin and Cathedral Street to 45011/2 Old Frederick Road; a 
multi-million-dollar worship center and ministry complex on nineteen acres of land. The 
church continued to grow and in 2004 another church meeting was held to build the new 
Holy City of Zion eomplex. In 2008, the church broke ground, and in the fall of 2010, the 
church moved into its brand new 4000-seat worship facility. 

New Psalmist has eome a long way with the help of the Lord and three great men 
of God.”^ Other distinctions of New Psalmist are its moniker, that it has come a long 
way, it began with fewer than twenty members. * It lauds its members for their 
involvement. For example, “Sister Lucy Stovall gave the first money to build Psalmist 
Baptist Church; Robert Hickman is the first choir leader and IDA Troupe is also one of 


"^New Psalmist Baptist Church, History, accessed December 29,2012, http://www.New psalmist 
■org/sanctuary/. 


*Ibid. 
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the first members.”^ New Psalmist boasts, “The first committee of Baptists to raise the 
money and send one of the first missionaries fi-om Maryland to Afiica.” On January 1, 
1978, the congregation “rode in a motorcade to Cathedral and Franklin Streets in 
downtown Baltimore where they purchased the historic Franklin Presbyterian Church for 
$215,000 and paid it off in three years.”*® 

In 1986, Bishop Thomas founded New Psalmist Christian School. Students from 
New Psalmist Christian School have gone on to higher education institutions such as 
Temple University, Spellman College, Morehouse College, and Morgan State University. 
The school closed in 2008 after twenty-two years of serving the community by 
“educating young minds,”** 

The mission of the New Psalmist Baptist Church is to fulfill the great 
commission, by “saving the lost and nurturing believers in the faith,” as required by 
Matthew 28:19-20, “Therefore go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching then to obey 
everything I have commanded you. And surely I am with you always, to the very end of 
the age.”*^ 

New Psalmist’s vision stems from the calling to serve God’s Kingdom, to 
minister both locally and nationally, to reach out to the world with His saving 


%id. 

‘%id. 


”Ibid. 


i^ibid. 
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message, among other things to help people become strong in the Lord.*^ New Psalmist 
share’s a covenant with God that affirms the people, “We the members of the Body of 
Christ, give ourselves totally in worship to you O Lord. We want to hear from you, 
embrace you, and know you, that we may complete your will for our lives. We seek to be 
in your presence, so we can have a Christ-centered approach to living. Therefore, we are 
becoming empowered disciples, confident and capable in everything we do for the 
Kingdom of God.”^"^ 


Kingdom Kidz Ministry 

The immediate context is the Kingdom Kidz ministry whose ministry is to 
nurture, teach, and empower children to grow mid develop spiritually. The vision of the 
ministry is “to provide a loving, nurturing, fun-filled and safe environment for children to 
connect with God, family and one another. To teach children through age-appropriate 
methods to know, love and serve God. To empower children to grow spiritually through 
experiences, new members classes, Bible study, Sunday school, and Discipleship.”^^ 

In particular, the Kingdom Kidz Discipleship Ministry is used to “inaugurate the 
spiritual formation of children ages five to ten years old.” A variety of age-appropriate, 
creative teaching techniques are used to “instill the Word of God into the hearts and 


'^Dianne L. Roberts, New Psalmist Baptist Church, Kingdom Kidz Discipleship 2012-2013 
Handbook. 

^''New Psalmist Baptist Church History. 

Roberts, New Psalmist Baptist Church. 
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minds of our children, with hopes that they will become faith-based, decision-making 
individuals for the rest of their lives (Prv 22:6).'^ 

The current Kingdom Kidz Discipleship Curriculum includes studying the books 
and characters of the Bible; it intends to provide a focus on salvation, use of the Heart 
Shaper curriculum, and “an in-depth six-week exploration of the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ through age and grade level appropriate weekly lesson.”*^ 

This context in the Discipleship Ministry is different from the Male Mentorship 
Ministry, which has a mission to “Provide a Christian environment for yoiuig men to 
develop their frill potential as disciples of Jesus Christ, with disciplines that include 
religion, African and African American history, physical development, personal hygiene, 
etiquette, education / careers, economics / civics and fine arts.”’® 

CONCLUSION 

Similar to the city and state it resides in, the New Psalmist Baptist Church has a 
rich history and legacy. It is a place of great opportunity for African Americans. New 
Psalmist is in an urban center; in fact it is an urban center for its co mmuni ty in Northwest 
Baltimore. 

Maryland is a wealthy place; in fact it is the wealthiest state in the nation. 
Likewise, the ehurch having built a forty million dollm* sanctuary on a beautiful campus 
during the 2007-2010 recession, has proven itself to be a wealthy place with a rich 
opportunity for personal growth, given the tremendous teaehing, training and outreach 

'®Ibid. 

'%id. 

^®New Psalmist Baptist Church, Male Mentorship Ministry Plan. 
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provided there. New Psalmist hosts a large, resourceful, congregation made up of the 
African American community found in the Seton Business Park, the 21215 zone, 
Baltimore metropolitan area, state of Maryland, and neighboring states. 

With 18,000 visitors on roster, 7000 of which are active members, it is well populated, 
resembling the densely populated Baltimore region of Maryland, which includes 
Baltimore, Anne Arundel, Carroll, Harford, Howard Counties, and Baltimore City. 

The Ministry of New Psalmist has the potential to further impact this generation 
of adults and young people alike. In the neighboring community where the traditional 
household makeup is nearing extinction, there are children whose lives can be impacted. 
The children of his urban center, who must deal with urban problems, can be empowered 
spiritually and socially. 

New Psalmist has been steady with the consistent leadership of three pastors. 
Each has helped grow the church and moved the church to larger edifices where they 
impacted the community through outreach. The church has even reached out 
internationally. Meanwhile it still focuses on the future of the church, its children. 

THE CONTEXT 

Maryland is a wealthy place; in fact it is the wealthiest state in the nation. 
Likewise, the church having built a forty million dollar sanctuary on a beautiful campus 
during the 2007-2010 recession, has proven itself to be a wealthy place with a rich 
opportunity for personal growth, given the tremendous teaching, training and outreach 
provided there. New Psalmist hosts a large, resourceful, congregation made up of the 
African American community found in the Seton Business Park, zone 21215, the 
Baltimore metropolitan area, state of Maryland, and neighboring states. With 18,000 
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visitors on roster, 7000 of which are active members, it is well populated, resembling the 
densely populated Baltimore region of Maryland, which includes Baltimore, Anne 
Arundel, Carroll, Harford, Howard Counties, and Baltimore City. 

Given the economic advancements, historical significance, and cultural climate 
surrounding Baltimore, Maryland, many have learned to develop relationally with our 
secular communities, but have failed to develop a relationship with God. Likewise, the 
New Psalmist Baptist Church has a rich history. The church has served the church for 
more than one hundred years. The church has experienced membership swells, church 
relocations, and opportunities to work together to pay the mortgage off buildings early. It 
is a church with traditional beliefs, yet new experiences in Christ. 

INTERSECTION WITH THE CONTEXT 

I brought to the context a story of liberation with no limitations. Having overcome 
personal vices, and physical illness and conditions in his family, I have come this far by 
faith. Today, I am a leader, preacher, Sunday school and Bible study teacher, and 
foundation layer, called to impact his context. 

Similm-ly, though my church claims significant achievements in ministry, it is still 
being challenged by God to go further. Though New Psalmist had a 2,500-seat sanctuary, 
the church was challenged to build a facility on a new ministry campus. With the 
financial support of the congregation, there are resources available for spiritual teaching, 
but current teaching styles do not account for the restless, creative energy of the male 
children ages six through eight. The children in this context need interactive, hands on, 
visual and kinesthetic teaching that can be accomplished through the use of modem 
technology, e.g., workstations in the computer lab, laptops, tablet PCs, other personal 
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electronic devices. The children would benefit from teaching from a curriculum that 
would feature parental involvement in the discipleship process. The parents sae given the 
opportunity to reinforce the children’s learning by reviewing the studies with them and 
celebrating their growth at pivotal points. This would require progressive pla nning in the 
context. 

This project examines prophetic preaching in a postmodern culture that uses 
contemporary educational techniques for building the spiritual foundation in African 
American boys ages six through eight. As a teacher in the context, servant in the 
children’s ministry, I have been privileged to watching my kids develop spiritually in the 
context. I bear the testimony that the fathers need to be a part of the process. My kids 
have access to laptops, nooks, iPhones, the Nintendo Wii game system, and even the 
iPad; nevertheless, when I teach children’s Bible study in the context, which features my 
own children, I am expected to use pencil and paper, and rogue memorization studies 
blended with storytelling. 

This situation reminds me of when I was inspired to return to the Baltimore City 
Public School System. I sensed the need to reach back to the kids in Baltimore city and 
help them to avoid making the same mistakes I made as a young man. I applied for a 
position in Baltimore City and was offered a position as a math teacher. I was assigned to 
Douglass High School in my old neighborhood, across from Mondawmin Mall. Faced 
with poor standardized test scores and overall poor grades in math, my principal’s charge 
was, to do whatever you have to do to help these kids learn. If you have to stmd on your 
head, do it, but help them learn!” I welcomed the challenge and pushed the high school 
juniors and seniors toward excellence. Even if I had to rap against my young men after 
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school, I did, as long as I could inspire them to work in class. Though my tenure was 
brief in the school system, I learned to welcome tough challenges and do whatever it 
takes to accomplish the mission. 

In this context, I minister to the children through Sunday school, and Bible study. 
Outside the context, in the workplace, I communicate to a global community using 
current forms of technology (e.g. virtual teleconferences, blogs, chat forums, video 
teaching sessions, 1 minute video snippets, etc.). I hope to use these forms of 
communication in biblical teaching along with teaching methods that include hands on 
activities, audible, collaborative, learning, that also allows the context to exercise the 
disciplines through daily activities. 

Solutions 

I have explored the following themes in the spiritual foundation of the children in 
the context: Faith in Jesus Christ, Prayer Experiencing God as your spiritual Father, 
Loving God and others. Celebrating your legacy, and Navigating real world (social traps 
for kids). 

Spiritual Foundation 

New Psalmist is currently charged to change the community by forming 
partnerships that will bmld entities in the surrounding community. As New Psalmist 
focuses on helping members develop their faith in God, now the focus is on developing a 
relationship with God. I focus on teaching the children to develop a relationship with 


God. 
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Faith in Jesus Christ 

Having been forced into situations where I had to exercise and develop faith in 
God out of necessity, I want to introduce faith in the context, followed up by the power of 
prayer. I am inspired to teach these lessons, introduce the spiritual disciplines early in the 
child’s development, and provide opportunities for children to pray and see results. I 
recall the hopelessness and utter dependence upon God when my family received an 
unexpected diagnosed. Armed only with faith, we prayed. After a month, the doctor 
declared that the disease disappeared, never to return again. I did not undersold why we 
had to experience that particular trial, but in the end, I began to believe in the miracle 
working power of God and in prayer. 

Spiritual Relationship with God as Father 

In the context, children will learn how to enjoy having a relationship with God, 
i.e., discerning the voice of God, and the impression of right and wrong on the human 
consciousness. Given the relational challenges of parents with their children, I want to 
present God to the children in the context that God is a loving parent, fully engaged in 
their lives and fully capable of communicating with them through their hearts and minds. 

I also believe this is vital after having grown up in an era where many young 
Afiican American men were mad at the world, and mostly angry with their dads who 
were not present, not interested, not influential or not involved. 1 want the fathers 
involved, held accountable and able to reaffirm to their sons the imderstanding that God 
is always with them, developing Christ in them, and is available to help them in whatever 
they are going through. 
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Loving God and Others 

Providing support is critical when special needs, illness or disorder requires 
plarming, more involvement, and acts of love, care, and continued attention. We must 
love the children in the context with compassion, and care and provide a nurturing 
environment. 


Celebrating Your Legacy 

As New Psalmist serves the community and empowers disciples, it has gone to 
great lengths to unearth its history and teach it to the congregation. I am realizing how 
important it is to know your history, to celebrate your traditions and to keep your legacy 
alive. My spiritual journey required that I delve into my family’s history and draw from 
my family’s legacy. I grew even fonder of the congregation’s appreciation for its legacy. 
It is a cutting edged ministry that uses contemporary means of communicating and has 
already flourished in its self-identification. The context should help children prosper from 
this exercise so they too can identify their legacies. The congregation of the context is 
truly a training ground for exemplary spiritual and self-development. 

Conclusion 

I plan to explore ways to use contemporary educational techniques for building 
the spiritual foundation in African American children ages nine through ten. The goal is 
to communicate to the children in a way they can understand for themselves, remember, 
and apply easily. This plan ■will be strengthened by parental involvement in the ministry. 
This model will have a significant impact on the context and on subsequent ministries by 
liberating children and helping them live the gospel, in a spiritual relationship with God. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 

Theoretically, the goal is to communicate basic truths of the faith to the children 
in ways they can understand, remember later, and apply easily. This model will have a 
significant impact on the context and on subsequent ministries by helping the parents 
saturate the children with biblical teaching to help them live a life of faith, as they grow 
into a spiritual relationship with God. There will be an affirmation of the basic truths of 
who God is, what God expects and how to walk with God by faith. Some of the children 
in the context will grow up without the knowledge that God is always with them, desiring 
to form Christ in them, and available to help them in whatever they are going through. 
This can be changed for some of them. 

The Conversations 

When evaluating the mission of the ministry context, a comparison was made 
between the Kingdom Kidz Discipleship Handbook and the Male Mentorship Ministry in 
the New Psalmist Baptist Church. In this context, the mission is to inaugurate the spiritual 
formation of the children through age appropriate creative teaching techniques. This 
differed from the mentorship’s plan to develop the cultural, educational, and social 
disciplines, in the children, including those of history, physical development, personal 
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hygiene, etiquette, education, economics, and fine arts. Clearly mentorship is beneficial 
to build the whole person, but spiritual formation is the focus of this project context. 

Biblical 

In producing the biblical foundation for the project, several interpretations of 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9 were researched and contributed to the discussion of teaching 
methods. Basic background information was gleaned fi’om Moshe Weinfeld’s 
Deuteronomy 1-11, and H. L. Willmington’s The Outline Bible. It provided an outline of 
the entire Bible, and James W. Watts’ Reading Law: The Rhetorical Shaping of the 
Pentateuch in which Watts provides commentary on the Pentateuch, its literary forms, 
author, prophet and teacher, delving into its rhetoric. 

In Justin M. Fuhrmann’s Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society, there is 
an article called “Deuteronomy 6-8 and the History of Interpretation: An Exposition on 
the First Two Commandments.” This article takes a look at Deuteronomy 6 and verses 
fi’om the perspective of a higher criticism. Considering it a contribution fi’om the J 
tradition, the Shema is exposited thoroughly. Some of Fuhrmann's standpoints and 
rhetoric were useful for discussion. One poignant note is that Deuteronomy “presents 
itself as a mosaic of speeches given by Moses to Israel before crossing the Jordan River 
and entering the Promised Land (Dt 1:1).”* 

Henry Halley’s Bible Handbook for the New International Version was usefiil for 
discussing the literal versus physical interpretation of what Moses meant when God 
commanded the Israelites to put parts of the law on their doorposts, mns, and foreheads. 

^Justin M. Fuhrmann, “Deuteronomy 6-8 and the History of Interpretation: An Exposition on the 
First Two Commandments,” Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society, vol. 53, No. 1, March 
2010:37. 
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In Biblical Covenant and Hittite Ishiul Reexamined, Ada Taggar-Cohen tracks the 
Deuteronomy 6 texts through the eyes of modem scholarship and unearths the similarities 
of the biblical text with the Hittite social political treaties. Taggar-Cohen advocates the 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9 text is presented in the “literary form of a treaty between God and 
Israel, similar to the second millennium B.C. political treaty given to the Hittites.”^ Ajith 
Femando’s commentary in Preaching the Word, Deuteronomy, Loving Obedience to a 
Loving God, presents Deuteronomy as “a copy of the law, a second law or a second 
version of the law given at Sinai and originally recorded in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers because it is stmctured along the lines of renewing of the covenant that was 
originally done at Sinai.^” According to Ajith, this passage talks about how the law can 
tmly enter our minds and influence our actions which is contrary to the postmodern 
challenge thinking today where people believe one’s actions are not based on their beliefs 
but instead on their instincts. Ajith sees this as a “devaluing of objective truth (tmths 
arising from outside of us) and are instead forging an instinctually stimulated generation 
where people prefer to feel than to think,”"^ giving them a subjective experience. 

Fernando also adds, “Deuteronomy 6:1-9 has much to say that will help us 
navigate our lives and ministries in the postmodern era. It challenges us to stick to the 
orthodox attitude of submission to the scriptures, and it also challenges us to find new 


^Ada Taggar-Cohen, Biblical Covenant and Hittite ishiul Reexamined, VT 61.3 (Doshisha. 
University, Kyoto, 2011), 7. 

^Ajith Fernando, Preaching the Word, Deuteronomy, Loving Obedience to a Loving God, 
(Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2012). 


“Ibid. 
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ways of communicating scripture, as our discussion on creative, sensual communication 
(6:8, 9) will show.”^ 

In a Southern Baptist Theological Seminary journal article, “That the Coming 
Generation Might Praise the Lord,” James M. Hamilton Jr. examined the church’s focus 
on the family and how it p^allels the parent and the king's responsibility to raise children 
in the faith. Hamilton explains how the family factors into God’s plan of self-glorification 
in the world. He provides instructions for fathers that were gleaned from Deuteronomy 6 
and instructions for kings extracted from Deuteronomy 17. The writer parallels key 
themes in both texts as he explores how we should inform the younger generations about 
our God. This article helped the exploration of the role of the father in God’s redemptive 
plan. It inspired a desire to help parents and fathers in the church see this larger picture 
and find their place in it as parents. Brian Haynes used the K! Magazine to help parents 
lead their children biblically in m article that detailed one church’s attempt to adapt to 
the teaching in Deuteronomy 6:6-9. He discussed how Kingsland Baptist Church 
modeled their teaching and made the necessary changes to adapt to a doctrinal change in 
focus based on the Deuteronomy passage. This stimulated the desire for a similar 
challenge through the administration of the project. 

Schema 

Delving into the Old Testament text, the schema is encountered. Christine 
Mitchell’s Heart and Mind in the Hebrew Scriptures was an exposition of this schema. It 
was helpful in its discussion on the use of the heart and mind when loving God. In Ellis 
Nelson’s Spiritual Formation: A Family Matter, Family Ministry, Nelson provides a 


^Ibid. 
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contemporary exposition of the schema, identifying ways to apply its principles to love 
the Lord, and to teach onr children. Both resources were helpful, because one of the 
themes worth presenting in the project’s curriculum is the topic of loving God and loving 
people. When teaching the curriculum, it will be essential that children are taught 
practical ways to carry out the teaching. The children must understand that at the core of 
relating to God, is love and obeying God. 

Further into the Old Testament, Deuteronomy text is the practical instructions for 
teaching and reminding your children about the commandments. Ajith Fernando wrestled 
with the physical versus metaphorical interpretation of binding the commands as a sign 
on your hand, fixing them as an emblem on yoiu forehead, and writing them on the 
doorposts of your house and on your gates (Dt 4:8-9). Ajith sees these as micient Near 
East pagan rituals and insists they were literal instructions for Israel to honor God and the 
teachings of God. Halley seems to agree and adds that “because books were few and 
scattered, people were required to use alternatives methods”® of teaching and reminding 
themselves and their children about the scripture. Figuring out how to translate these old 
teachings into new forms of reminders poses a challenge that can be resolved by using 
modem technology. To apply the teachings of Deuteronomy 6:8-9, the Israelites used 
phylacteries, small black boxes,^ with scriptures inside as a reminder and a scroll affixed 
to mezuzah’s (doorposts). These contemporary, but pagan methods of communicating 


®Henry Hampton Halley, Halley's Bible Handbook with the New International Version (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 2000), 177. 

’D. A. Glatt-Gilad, and M. A. Powell, “Phylacteries,” The Harper Collins Bible Dictionary 
(Revised and Updated), Third Edition New York, NY: Harper Collins, 2011), 804-805. 
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reinforced the divine message and reminder to be “committed to obedience of the 
Torah.”* 

Mezuzah 

Chad Brand, an associate professor at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky, provided a historical perspective and contemporary usage of the 
mezuzah in the Holman Illustrated Bible Dictionary. Likewise, David A. Glatt-Gilad, H. 
L. Ellison, and David Brown provided foundational, yet varying descriptions of 
phylacteries. In A. R. Fausset’s Commentary Critical and Explanatory on the Whole 
Bible in 1997 it is taught that the Egyptians wore inscribed jewelry and posted sacred 
texts in the same manner as Moses prescribed to the Israelites described in the Shema. 
This was informative and useful when considering that modem means of binding, fixing, 
and writing the commands for our children to leam. It suggested that all forms of 
technology in this postmodern culture should be considered as vehicles for 
communicating the word of God. 

New Testament 

In the New Testament, a study of 2 Timothy 3:14-15 revealed instmctions to the 
believer to leam, believe, and know the scriptures, remember who taught them, and 
achieve salvation through faith in Christ Jesus. Thomas Nelson Publishers’ The Holy 
Bible: New Revised Standard Version and Luke T. Johnson’s Anchor Bible provided 
basic background information on the Second letter to Timothy. Much thought was given 
to discovering who was responsible for spiritual formation of Timothy in his youth. In A 
Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, P. Schaff suggests that Timothy’s family members 


*Ibid., 805. 
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are his primary sources of biblical teaching. Schaff analyzed the effects of Lois and 
Eunice versus Paul in the training of Timothy. In Arthur F. Katt’s From a Child Thou 
Hast Known the Holy Scriptures (2 Tm 3:15), ‘Teach so kids understand,’ monthly 
journal ^icle, from the Concordia Theological in 1954, the writer explores Paul's 
commendation of Timothy in 2 Timothy 3:15 for his knowledge of the scriptures since 
childhood and then looks at various, possibly similar means, methods, scriptures and 
lessons that have been taught to equip children. Dave Stone in the Faithful Families 
series advocates that families are a major component used in God’s plan to develop an 
eternal church. 

Historical 

The historical foundation supplied an interpretation and implementation of the 
early, middle, and modern churches desire to provide spiritual formation. As technology 
advances and new methods of teaching are explored, former methods like the catechism 
are unearthed and considered for use today. Frederick C. Mish’s article on “Catechize,” 
shared from Logos Bible Software, provided essential background material for research. 
It is interesting to note that the catechism is a method of instruction that uses questions, 
answers, and explanations. It was used in the Jewish synagogue and later adopted in the 
Christian church as a means for preparing persons for church membership. Catechisms 
were taught in the oldest theological school, where Clement and Origen taught, and are 
used to teach creeds, core beliefs, and instructions on how to live. 

Frederick R. Trost, in The Evangelical Catechism, Louis Edward Nollau and the 
Evangelical Catechism, addressed the Eden Theological Seminary, describing the use of 
the catechism in the modem Evangelical church. In A Family Faith: Domestic Discipling, 
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David F. Wright, revealed that the catechism was used in the early church in an account 
in the Passion of Perpetua and Felicity where a violent retaliation was brought against 
new converts and their catechizers. This discovery was the earliest account of catechism 
in the church. Several authors helped lay out the history of the catechism in the 
Methodist, Lutheran, Evangelical, and Catholic churches and the modem church’s need 
for it. 

Margaret A. Krych’s “Toward a 2L' century catechism, structuring the 
Catechism” provided a historical account of Martin Luther’s contribution of a catechism 
during the Reformation period. Schaff, in History of the Christian Church, also gave a 
historical perspective on the use of the catechism in the early years of the church and 
discussion on Luther’s Little Catechism, called the Enchiridion. In an important excerpt 
added by Schaff, Luther says, “I am a doctor and a preacher, yet I am like a child who is 
taught the catechism, and I read and recite word by word in the morning the Ten 
Commandments, the Articles of the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, and cheerfully remain 
a child and pupil of the catechism.”^ This confession was enlightening. It provided hope 
that there will be benefits from this research and project implementation. 

As an action researcher, becoming subjected to this learning tool may invoke a 
greater sense of humility and provide spiritual refreshing. Yet, creating the catechism will 
require diligent work, due diligence with regard to ministering the word and due care of 
the children in the context that will benefit from the catechism. It may be useful as an aid 
for parents who are being discipled and are required to initiate the discipleship of their 


®P. Schaff & D. S. Schaff, History of the Christian Church (New York, NY: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1910). 
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children. Meanwhile, this Christian disciple, action researcher, and parents need the same 
resources. 

William P. McDonald, writing about the Methodist Catechisms in “What Shall we 
do for the Rising Generation,” provided a historical account in John Wesley’s 
development of a catechism during the eighteenth century. In Elmer L. Towns’ 
submission entitled Wesley on Religious Education, Towns inspected John Wesley’s 
“Catechism Instructions for Children.” Elmer Tovms lends the important Wesleyan 
observation that “the work begun by parents should be continued in the schools by 
instructors.”^® This was a useful adage, sparking the question if parents should introduce 
the stories and the catechism questions at home before they are taught in the ministry 
context. It seemed more useful to teach from stories in the classroom if the children have 
been introduced to them in the home already. 

Teddy Ray in “Why United Methodists should have a Catechism,” discusses the 
United Methodist Churches’ current need for a catechism. According to Ray, Wesley 
wanted the catechism “to serve as the chief textbook for the religious education of 
children in Methodist homes. Wesley urged his preachers to distribute it, study and teach 
it themselves, and encourage its diligent use by parents. This is also a component of 
the project proposal, where the church implements the catechism by learning it, sharing 
it, teaching the parents, and encouraging them to use it at home. 


^®Elmer L. Towns, Wesley on Religious Education, John Wesley And Religious Educations, 
Associate Professor of Christian Education (Deerfield, IL: Trinity Evangelieal, Divinity School), 5. 

^^Teddy Ray, accessed August 12,2014, http://www.unitedmethodistreporter.coni/2012/08/why- 
united-methodists-should-have-a-catechism. Why United Methodists should have a catechism, originally 
from http://wmv.seedbed.com, Asbury Theological Seminary. 
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Theological 

Although the church has highly developed teachings on other issues, such as 
abortion, economic justice, and moral conduct in war, theologians have not 
offered sustained reflection on the nature of children or on the oblations t1if< t 
parents, the state, and the church have to nurture children. Furthermore, children 
do not play a role in the way that systematic theologians think about central 
theologieal themes, such as the human condition, the nature of faith, language 
about God, the task of the church, and the nature of religion. The absence of well- 
developed and historically and biblically informed teachings about children in 
contemporary theology helps explain why many churches often struggle to create 
and to sustain strong programs in religious education and in child-advocacy 
ministry.”’^ 

Bunge leads several authors into a discussion about the theological demands for 
the church to engage in the advancement of Christian education for children. As part of 
the ongoing conversation, consider also that God’s desire for people to know God 
intimately, and for the church to connect people to God. The church must encourage 
parents to teach their children that faith in Jesus Christ leads to salvation from the penalty 
of sin and that continued loving obedience to God is required to maintain the covenant. 
Through teaching that addresses children’s auditory, visual, tactile, and kinesthetic 
learning styles, through auditory, visual, tactile, and kinesthetic styles, parents should 
ensure children leam the basic truths of the faith. A discussion of the theological pillars 
of God and the Holy Trinity included the attributes of God and were complemented with 
a review of Christology, Soteriology (Salvation), the role of the Church (Ecclesiology), 
and its use of scripture. 

In Ellen K. Wondra’s Introduction to Theology, Ellen discussed God’s nature, 
origin as a spirit, holiness, and incarnation. She discussed the omnipresence of God, as a 
virtue that allows, “God to simultMieously comprehend or embrace all time, past, present, 

’^Marcia J. Bunge, The Child in Christian Thought (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 2001), 4. 
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and future, God’s omnipotence allows God to carry out the divine will. Though the 

discussion of God’s attributes is invaluable contributions to the project and context, much 

more dialogue came regarding Christology and how the varying Christological beliefs 

affect the other doctrines. There were early church doctrinal debates regarding whether 

the person of Christ should precede the work of Christ. Together they lay the foundation 

for the Holy Trinity and other Christian doctrines. While it was customary to distingnisb 

between the person and the work of Christ, twentieth-century theologians reasserted the 

unbreakable connection between Christology and Soteriology (the doctrine of salvation). 

Brunner claims that the work of Christ should be treated before the person of Christ, 

because we know who Christ is through what Christ does in bringing salvation into the 

world. In any case, we cannot separate the person and work of Christ; they are a unity. 

Tillich adds that “the being of Christ is his work, and his work is his being.”'^ 

It has been suggested that Christianity has been marked by diversity ftom the 

beginning, and both scripture and tradition present a variety of interpretations. For 

instance, “the doctrine of salvation can be focused narrowly on the significance of the 

death of Christ, somewhat more widely in the work of Christ, or most broadly in God’s 

plan and will to bring the creation to its fulfillment.”^'* 

As insisted by V. A. Harvey, “there are two basic perspectives in Christian history 
on the doctrine of salvation. One is characteristic of Roman Catholicism and 
Eastern Orthodoxy, where salvation is understood as the participation of humanity 
in the divine life, sometimes called, in patristic theology, the deification of 


^‘‘Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 3rd Edition (New York, NY: Morehouse Publishing. 
2002), EBook location 3518. 
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humanity, which has a theological focus on the incarnation of Christ Through the 

sacraments.”*^ 

The second, more Protestant perspective sees salvation as the restoration of a 
broken personal relationship, communion, and fellowship with God through the 
forgiveness of sin. Theologically, it points to a more personal existence, and theologically 
the focus is on the atonement of Christ. Herbert W. Richardson cites a third, more 
American Protestant perspective that suggests the goal of creation is the sanctification of 
the world by the Holy Spirit, symbolized in the Sabbath where God personally enters the 
world in Christ. 

The understanding of the person of God through the identification of divine 
attributes, the persons of the Trinity and the works of Christ are of utter importance when 
commimicating a plan for the church to help parents educate their children in the basic 
truths and doctrines of the faith for spiritual formation. Early theologians had much to 
add in how this implementation of informing parents and educating children should take 
place. 

Through “The Complete Works of Saint John Chrysostom,” the greatest pulpit 
orator and commentator of the Greek Church is introduced into the discussion. 

Chrysostom believed that parents and their children emulated the triune love experienced 
between members of the Godhead and that because children were created in the image 
and likeness of God, parents were called to a transcendent, agape love where they will 
raise their children to the full stature of maturity in Christ (Eph 4:13; Col 1:28), as 
members of his body, the one holy, and apostolic church.”*^ 

location 3526. 

'^Bunge, The Child in Christian Thought, 75. 
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Child AfGrming Theology 

In Joyce Ann Mercer’s search for a child-affirming theology, she writes, 
“Welcoming Children: A Practical Theology of Childhood,” and offers constructive 
insights for all who care deeply for children. Addressing the marginalization of children 
during ancient times until the present, she shares Jesus' acts of healing, blessings and 
welcoming children as models of faithful discipleship and insists the church include 
children in genuine and meaningful worship experiences and co mmuni ty engagements so 
that they will thrive. She concludes by drawing insights from “social cultural theorists, 
reflecting on the educational practices in church contexts affirms her view of learning as 
a social encounter where teachers provide cognitive (emotional and spiritual) scaffolding 
so children's identity can be formed. She further envisions learning as formation into an 
alternative identity through active participation in the church as a 'community of practice' 
in which children are educated into a Christian alternative style of life to walk in the ways 
of Jesus.”* Her feminist practical theology of childhood has five basic theological 
claims. The first is similar to Chrysostom imago dei she sees parenting as a religious 
practice of gift stewardship, involving care and nurture of children as divine gifts. 

Consider the Children 

Dawn Devries, professor of Systematic Theology, in Toward a Theology of 
Childhood addresses the lack of thought and resources for children. She insists faith 
communities consider the perspectives of children. From a theologian’s perspective, she 
believes the field of systematic theology has been silent on children in the twentieth 


’^bid.,163. 
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century. Similar to feminist theology in many ways, there is little help for systematic 
theologians to develop a contemporary theology of childhood. To initiate the discussion, 
Devries asks three important questions to further the work in developing a 
children’s theology. 

First, what is a child, and how do our theories on the nature of the child affect our 
relationships with children? Second, how should we conceive the redemption or 
reconciliation of children and what does it mean for a child to be saved? Finally, 
what does Christian hope look like through the eyes of a child?”^* 

Scriptures 

When considering the theological aspects of facilitating the spiritual formation of 
children, the theology of scripture is a contributing factor. In ‘Learning Theology with 
the Church Fathers,’ Christopher A. Hall, shares that there was an ongoing dispute over 
the Bible and divine revelation between Gnostic teachers such as Marcion, Basilides, 
Carpocrates, Cerinthus and Valentinus and many fathers of the faith, e.g., Irenaeus, 
writing in the middle and later years of the second century A.D.; Cyprian, writing in a 
time of persecution and martyrdom in the middle of the third century; and Augustine, 
writing in the later fourth and early fifth centuries. 

Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyon (ca. 130-200), for example, writing in the latter half of 
the second century, responded to the Gnostic threat in the second century A.D. when they 
incorporated aspects of the New Testament documents into their canon but drastically 
editing them in the process, supplemented apostolic teaching with their supposedly secret 
revelation, and maintained collections of their own sacred wri tings 


i®Ibid., 20. 
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Irenaeus stood on a core belief that “apostolic teaching in the pages of the 
Scripture is the ground and pillar of our faith, and insisted that apostolic revelation and 
interpretation were intimately linked to the Holy Spirit and divinely inspired in a mann er 
that set apostolic testimony apart as the word of God.^^" 

Postmodern Theology 

In Perspectives on Children's Spiritual Formation, Michael Anthony, 
acknowledges Church analyst and futurist Leon^'d Sweet who sees the use of Multimedia 
as a return to medieval forms of worship, preliterate culture, before the Protestant 
Reformation, before the invention of the printing press, when churchgoers read images 
(e.g. church paintings, stained-glass windows, and tapestries) instead of words. These 
images and metaphors are more complex than words. Appearing even in your dreams, 
they are the most primary language, the natural language of your mind. 

Sweet insists that to reach children with the gospel and introduce them to the 
kingdom, we need to “become all things to all people, that by all means [we] might save 
some, becoming a kid to the kids, that we might win kids. Similar to the global mission to 
translate the hible into others’ native languages, we should be willing to do translate the 
Bible into the language of our kids.”^*^ Given the influence of electronic media in the last 
century, the challenge may be not only be to speak the language of the kids but also to 
speak into the lives of our children and others who live in the media-created worlds. For, 
in the person of Jesus Christ, God personally self-revealed to us in a way that we could 

'^Christopher A. Hall, Learning Theology with the Church Fathers, location 2584. Last 
annotated on August 19, 2013. 

^"Michael Anthony, Gregory C. Carlson, Scottie May, Trisha Graves, Perspectives on Children's 
Spiritual Formation, Location 4281. Last annotated on September 21, 2013. 
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see, hear, and touch, as described in 1 John 1:1-4, where John proclaims, “That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked at and our hands have touched—^this we proclaim concerning the Word 
of life. The life appeared; we have seen it and testify to it, and we proclaim to you the 
eternal life, which was with the Father and has appe^-ed to us. We proclaim to you what 
we have seen and heard, so that you also may have fellowship with us. And our 
fellowship is with the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ. We write this to make our 
joy complete” (NIV). 


Sociological 

Treatment at Home 

Unfamiliar with the sociological disciplines related to educating children, it was 
daunting to discover that economics, Mithropology, social psychology, and social 
inequality all correlate to the health and well-being of the children Mid their ability to be 
discipled. In fact, there are varieties of factors that contribute to the development or 
stagnation of healthy children. Social inequalities for example, “have a direct and 
demonstrable effect” on their brains, learning and educational achievement.”^^ If parents 
are a key to helping children develops their faith at home, then children must experience 
a measure of equality in the home. 

Some believe faith development will happen at home more so than at school, 
“through talking and not necessarily through classroom teaching,”^^ therefore, it is 

^^Kate Pickett, Richard Wilkinson, The Spirit Level: Why Greater Equality Makes Societies 

Stronger. 


"M., 115. 
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pM-amount that parents treat their children appropriately at home. Physical, emotional, 

and verbal abuse may determine their ability to grow and even leam about God! 

According to Pickett and Wilkinson, “New developments in neurology provide biological 

explanations for how our learning is affected by our feelings.”^^ 

In ‘The Spirit Level: Why Greater Equality Makes Societies Stronger,’ Kate 
Pickett and Richard Wilkinson suggested that “stimulating environments like the 
home where children believe they can succeed, produce happiness and confidence 
in them then releases dopamine, serotonin, and adrenaline which helps their 
memory, attentiveness, problem solving skills, mood, and altogether enhance 
performance. On the contrary, feeling threatened, helpless and stressed releases 
cortisol which inhibits their thinking and memory.”^'* 

Is Religion Child Abuse? 

In God is not Great, How Religion Poisons Everything, Christopher Hitchens 
questions if parents’ imposing religion on their children is child abuse. Hitchens wants 
readers to consider if religion has done more harm than good. “He suggests that children 
had their psychological lives irreparably maimed by the compulsory inculcation of faith 
and that practicing upon the imformed and undefended minds of the young is common. 

He senses religion’s obsession with children and rigid control over their upbringing has 
been part of every system of absolute authority.”^® 


Do Class Values Matter 

While parental abuse and imposition may be effects of social inequality that 
burden children, another thought is that children’s social class may prohibit them as well. 
The thought is that families lower in the class system will have lower values and 

^‘‘Picket, 115. 

^^Hitchens, God is not Great, How Religion Poisons Everything, 
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perceptions of education; hence lower standards, ambitions and success in education. 

Therefore asking parents to educate their own children at home may be ineffectual for 

some. “While the Middle class, teachers, and policy makers view education as the way 

out for the poor mid working class, these views and values are not shared by them. 

Anthropologist Gillian Evans explains this clearly in Educational Failure and Working 

Class White Children in Britain, where she describes the “working-class culture of 

Bermondsey, in east London in a unique fashion.”^® 

She shows that the “school activities fit the expectations of middle-class parents 
as they are similar to their play and interaction at home, but they clash with the 
way working class families care for and interact with children. For, some working 
class children felt these middle class values would require them to give up 
behaviors they valued, like being common, able to have a good laugh and not be 
stuck up.”^’ 

We are left to question how to help all children grow, even if they are low on the 

social hierarchy. Today, whatever the program we are implementing or standard we are 

raising, we have to ask can poor families do this? 

In a May 2004 speech on the fiftieth anniversary of the Brown v. Board of 
Education Supreme Court decision, Bill Cosby criticized irresponsible Black 
parents who are poor and their delinquent children. In the months that followed, 
Bill continued to speak out against the dilapidated values and behavior of 
impoverished African Americans. In Michael Eric Dyson’s book, Is Bill Cosby 
Right, Dyson reminds us that the poor have been critiqued for their poor 
parenting, yet defended for conquering obstacles that led to successful 
parenting.”^® 

Targeting poor Blacks may be unfair. 

Dyson further recalls the “1914 publication Morals and Manners among Negro 
Americans: A Social Study Made by Atlanta University, included a section on the 
rearing of children with responses to the condition of parenting in the early 1900s 


^^borling, Danny. Injustice: Why Social Inequality Persists. 115 
2’Ibid. 

^'Dyson., 167. 
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that may as well have been snatched from the mouths of contemporary observers, 
parents and critics on every side of the ideological spectrum.”^® 

The results of the publication may have supported the theory that blacks across all 

economic and social classes suffer difQculties in parenting. Perhaps, we should not 

question the poor; we should value them. 

Dyson suggests that as we “lift the poor from their condition, and enable them to 
respect themselves, in this era of family values, we must learn to value all 
families; furthermore, even the rich experience failure and set back, and even the 
poor can act decently in society and can love and be loved at home.”^® 

Can We Teach The Way They Learn? 

After focusing on the inequalities that hinder the development and education 
success of children, we have to also look at our capacity to teach according to the 
leaning styles of children. One of the most effective models for understanding learning 
style differences comes from the research of Dr. Anthony F Gregory. His model provides 
invaluable insights into how our minds perceive and imderstand information. He 
pinpoints two perceptual qualities that each mind possesses, concrete perception and 
abstract perception where we either “register information through our senses tangibly, or 
visually, to conceive what we can not see.”^^ Gregory adds to the perceptions, two 
ordering abilities: “sequential and random where we order information linearly (step by 
step) versus organizing chunks with no particular sequence.”^^ These methods when 
integrated provide four combinations of the strongest perceptual and ordering abilities. 


2%id., 167-168. 
^"Ibid., 180. 
^'Gregory, 14. 
^Tbid. 
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Gregory suggests, “Each of us has a dominant style or styles that give us a unique blend 
of natural strengths and abilities.”^^ 

By teaching the catechism, the question and answers will be taught in their normal 
format to the concrete sequential learner who is more organized. The abstract sequential 
(AS) learner may be more analytic, objective, mid would benefit from learning from the 
structured story. The abstract random learner who is more spontaneous and flexible may 
learn as they go. The parent can assist by teaching the theological based question and 
answers on the spot. The concrete random learner may benefit from reading the memory 
verse based question and answer and be able to instinctively apply its implications to 
their lives. 


Reaching Today’s Children? 

Given a traditional understanding of children’s learning styles, it must be asked if 

today’s children can be reached using conventional means. In the digital divide, Mark 

Bauerliei, presents the notion that “Our students have changed radically; they are no 

longer the people our educational system was designed to teach. 

Bauerliei suggests they are “digital natives or native speakers of the digital 
language of computers, video games, and the Internet, while the rest of us who 
were not bom into the digital world but have adapted to aspects of it are merely 
digital immigrants. Digital immigrant teachers wrongly assume learners are still 
the same, requiring the same teaching methods, but digital natives having been 
linked all of their lives, they lack patience for lectures, step-by-step logic and tell- 
test instmction.”^^ 




^■^Mark Bauerlein, “The Digital Divide: Arguments for and Against Facebook, Google. Texting, 
and the Age of Social Netw'orking,” September, 2011:3. 

^'Ibid., 6. 
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Bauerliei suggest we “reconsider our methodology and content and instead communicate 
in the language and style of our students; consequently going faster, with less step by step 
instruction, and instead teach in parallel with more random access.”^® 

Application 

Charged to teach children in this Postmodern Culture, a theory is that the 
children’s needs must be met at several of points in order to grow spiritually. The reason 
is there are competing interests for their attention. First, teaching should be directed to 
their learning styles; this includes the auditory, visual, kinesthetic, mid tactile needs that 
children have. Unfortunately, children’s various learning style needs are not met in the 
same teaching event. Contemporary teaching should accomplish this. 

Secondly, the same teachings should he imparted at home, at church, and in 
different church events geared to the children so that the foundational teachings are 
reaffirmed. Though the activities may change, the message should be similar, whether in 
a Sunday school class or in a new members class or in a Bible study class. 

Thirdly, the use of today’s technology is ignored. Children naturally have a 
proclivity to touch, explore, discover, and master new technologies. At home, church, and 
school, children should be granted permission to use the technologies. Biblical messages 
should be presented to them via these technologies. It would be unwise to limit use of the 
technologies that are culturally accepted elsewhere. Technologies should be used and 
incorporated into daily, weekly, and annual routines with the children. Children should be 
encouraged to read about the love of God, for example, through technology, to express 


6 . 
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their own love of God, and to see others’ divine expressions through technology. Why 
should technology relegate to entertainment only? 

Fourth, finally, and most importantly for this context, the relational connection 
between parent and child is the key. When introduced strategically by the child’s parent, 
biblical teaching may impact the child’s life forever. Why not create space so the church 
and the parent can collaborate? Should not the church engage the parent and prepare them 
to be the primary teacher? If the church can communicate what should be taught, the 
parent can engage and reach the child through their preferred learning style (auditory, 
visual, kinesthetic, tactile), to teach the same information (lessons) to their children at 
home and away. Perhaps the child’s faith will testify to the type of spiritual foundation 
that the Apostle Paul recognized in Timothy. 

Current Models 

Currently, there are similar models of spiritual formation developed in writing and 
implemented within churches and for profit organizations. 

Children's Ministry International (CMI) 

“The Children's Ministry International (CMI) is a non-profit Christian ministry 
located in Tucker, Georgia; their goal is in teacher training, teaching teachers to teach 
Sunday school. They have a comprehensive four to six year curriculums for teaching the 
basic doctrines of the historical Christian church. The goal of CMI curricula is to teach 
sound doctrine to children because what they believe about God will determine then- 
behavior. CMI offers comprehensive training and materials to churches and parents who 
wish to become better equipped in evangelizing children. The most distinctive aspects of 
the teacher training are 1) teaching how to explain the powerful gospel message to the 
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unsaved child; 2) teaching how to challenge the saved child to walk more boldly in the 
Spirit; 3) demonstrating how to teach CMI lessons based on sound doctrine (found in the 
Bible Building Blocks of the Faith curriculum); 4) explaining the multi-sensory teaching 
tools; and 5) demonstrating the effectiveness of the visual approach of teaching.” 

“The Bible Building Blocks of the Faith provides a curriculum divided into 
fourteen topics to help teach children a number of biblical themes, e.g., God, grace, trust, 
and general biblical knowledge, grounded in scripture, the Reformed faith, and the 
Westminster Catechism. Each series can be taught for around twelve weeks, is divided 
into five to six lessons, and has visualized questions and answers, a visualized scripture 
memory verse, a visualized Bible lesson, songs, review games and crafts. This is a flannel 
board curriculum so the children can see each concept, manipulate the figures, and study, 
memorize and review them.”^^ 

Doorposts 

“Author Vic Lockman, created a resource for children ages two to twelve to help 
them with quick memorization around the breakfast table. It’s called “Catechism For 
Young Children.” It is designed to help with quick memorization around the breakfast 
table. Based on the Westminster Shorter Catechism, it has simplified questions and 
answers and illustrations that help even non-readers comprehend the meaning. It deals 
with what man is to believe concerning God and with the duty which God requires of 
man.”^® 


^’Child Ministry.com, accessed March 21,2013, http://www.childministry.coni/about.htm, 
http://theaquilareport.com/the-basics-of-the-bible-a-curriculum-for-children/. 

^®Doorposts, “Set Catechism for Young Children,” accessed March 21, 2013, http://www. 
doorposts.com/details.aspx?id=7. 
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The Evangelical Presbyterian Church adopted The Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, an Authentic Modem Version, published by Summertown Texts. The EPC 
Second Edition, including scripture references in the text, is not available on line, but 
may be ordered from the Office of the General Assembly. The EPC has endorsed the 
curriculum by Children’s Ministries International based on the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism.^^ 

The Children's and Family Ministry Curriculum has an endorsed resource called 
the Children's Catechism: A Parent's Resource for Scripture Memorization. The 
Children’s Catechism is a tough, durable workbook for memorizing 150 of the most 
important passages in Scripture. Some verses are as short as a few words; other verses 
will take some work. All 150 are categorized into theological sub-headings such as Jesus 
Christ, the Sacraments, Salvation, Heaven, etc. Included right in the book are stickers that 
go with each question, color-coded to coincide with the sections. Whenever a child 
memorizes a verse, he or she gets to take a sticker from the back and put it on the space 
provided, demonstrating that the verse has been committed to memory.'*'’ 

The EPC exists to carry out the Great Commission of Jesus as a denomination of 
Presbyterian, Reformed, Evangelical, and Missional congregations. The EPC is both 
evangelical and Presbyterian. They are evangelical in their zeal for the Gospel, as well as, 
evangelism, missions and living obediently as followers of Jesus. At the same time, they 
are rooted deeply in the Protestant Reformation and especially the theological and 
pastoral work of John Calvin. They embrace the Westminster Confession of Faith as the 

^Evangelical Presbyterian Church “The Westminster Shorter Catechism,” accessed March 30, 
2013, htlp;//www.epc.org/ministries/cec/childrens-curriculuni/. 


‘‘“Ibid. 
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doctrinal standard and the rule of spiritually mature elders linked together regionally as 
the best way to guide local congregations. The EPC consists of more than 500 churches 
with about 145,000 members. They have a world missions program with a priority on 
sending missionaries to unreached people groups. They are eager to plant churches across 
the United States and especially in urban communities and college towns.'*' 

Great Commission Publications (GCP) 

GCP is a ministry of the Committee on Christian Education of the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church and the Committee for Christian Education & Publications of the 
Presbyterian Church in America. GCP's mission is to produce resources. GCP operates 
from a Reformed perspective with a theology based on the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms. GCP offers a thirty-six week program designed to reinforce 
catechism memorization and understanding. It promotes memorization using singing, 
Bible teaching, crafts and games, memory work, family reinforcement, take-home papers, 
Mid service projects. The Catechism is designed to systematically teach the basics of 
knowing and serving God. The teaching is organized to cover the basic topics of creation, 
providence, and salvation. To help reinforce catechism memorization, GCP created the 
best curriculum to teach First Catechism to children. Kids’ Quest Catechism Club is a 
curriculum that teaches children Bible truths through simple questions and answers. The 
goal of Kids’ Quest is to help children learn that they are made for God’s own glory and 
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to apply this purpose to their life. Through catechizing, children receive the language of 
faith and a God-ward focus.'^^ 

The Gospel Light Heritage 

While Christian Education Director at First Presbyterian Church of Hollywood, 
Henrietta C. Mears built one of the largest Sunday Schools in the world and wrote 
curriculum that was published by Gospel Light in 1933. Such notable Christian leaders as 
Richard C. Halverson, Louis Evans, Jr. and Bill Bright were among her students. Miss 
Mears developed "Cradle-to-Grave" age-appropriate curriculum, published a new style of 
Vacation Bible School, and lent her support to distributing Gospel materials around the 
world. Gospel Light has expanded into a multi-faceted publisher of fun and creative 
Sunday school curriculum, exciting Vacation Bible School programs and inspiring 
biblical books. The mission of Gospel Light is still the same today as it was in 1933: "To 
know Christ and to make Him known. 

My First Book of Questions and Answers 

Authored by Carine MacKenzie, published by CF4Kids on July 20,2004, "My 
First Book of Questions and Answers” is based on the Westminster Shorter Catechism. It 
consists of 114 questions broken up into twenty-six topics. The questions are direct and 
the answers are short and to the point. A scripture reference is supplied for each answer. 


'^^Great Commission Publications, accessed April 4,2013, http://www.gcp.org . 

'‘^Gospellight.com, “Children’s Ministry,” accessed April 4, 2013, https;//www.gospellight.com/? 
gelid =CjwKEAjw 3sKpBRDJ7rDqzsyuhDASJACZAikinaDQm4Lb 3mAPhySGr01McY7DBMZ 5yXlG 
_OvgzU2hNxoCF yfw_wcB. 
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A Baptist Catechism 

What is a catechism? In 1 Corinthians 14:19 Paul says, “In the church I would 
rather speak five words with my mind, in order to instruct others, than ten thousand 
words in a tongue.” In Galatians 6:6 he says, “Let him who is taught the word share all 
good things with him who teaches." Acts 18:25 say that Apollos “has been instructed in 
the way of the Lord.” In each of these verses the Greek word for instruct or teach is 
katecheo. From this word we get our English word catechize. It simply means to teach 
biblical truth in an orderly way. Generally this is done with questions and answers 
accompanied by biblical support and explanation.'*'* 

Leader Resources 

Founded on April 18th, 1994 by Linda L. Grenz, Leader Resources is a publishing 
and consulting organization that began in the Episcopal Church but now serves many 
denominations. The vision for Leader Resources was to create a collaborative resource 
development system that would encourage individuals but especially groups to develop 
and share resources with each other. The concept of learning communities would be 
integral to these resources—they would be revolutionary resources, constantly changing 
as users improved them. In order to accomplish this, the resources would be distributed 
electronically and users would be given permission to adapt the materials to fit their 
situation. Resources are distributed as downloadable files, which generally gives users 
both a PDF (print-only) file and a word processing file they can use to make adaptations 
for local use. Leader Resources has moved from just licensing these materials 

■’‘‘Desiring God, “Superior Women and the Men Who Cannot Out Give Them,” accessed May 9, 
2013, http://www.desirmggod.org/. 
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individually to congregations and dioceses to offering membership programs that 
emphasize the belonging and participation aspect. The goal is to create a church-wide 
resource development process based in local learning communities that will ultimately 
offer the best of what the church can create.'*^ 

The Catechism Curriculum 

The Catechism Curriculum is included in the new Center for Youth Ministry 
membership. Eighteen weekly lesson plans based on the Episcopal Catechism found in 
The Book of Common Prayer designed to be used by K-Grade 3, Grades 4-6, Jr/Sr High 
and Adults. Each section includes bible study, reflection questions, and age appropriate 
activities. This curriculum is especially popular with small churches and those looking 
for materials that provide a single theme for all ages. It is also helpful for new church 
plants."^^ 

Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 

Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) created “Belonging to God; A First Catechism,” the 
first catechism approved by the 210th General Assembly (1998) of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), with biblical citations added for reference. Belonging to God: A First 
Catechism with Biblical References is designed for congregations looking for a set 
discipleship goals or lifelong theological concepts that are important for the growing faith 
of a child. Churches that use our denominational curriculum for elementary children, we 
believe, based on these catechism questions, keep this resource on hand as a companion 


'^^Leader Resources, “Connecting Church Leaders With the Resources they Need,” accessed May 
9, 2013, http://leaderresources.org/catechism-curricuium. 


^®Ibid. 
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to the curriculum. Belonging to God provides a framework for ministry with children and 
their families.'*^ 

Archdiocese of Philadelphia and the Pontifical Council for the Family authored 
“Love is Our Mission: The Family Fully Alive A Preparatory Catechesis for the World 
Meeting of Families” on August 14,2014. The purpose for the catechism was to fulfill 
the vision of Pope Francis, who said, “We are called to acknowledge how beautiful, true, 
and good it is to start a family, to be a family today... We are called to make known 
God's magnificent plan for the family.. .as we accompany them amidst so many 
difficulties," This is also the focus of the 2015 World Meeting of Families: Love is Our 
Mission: The Family Fully Alive. Through Love is Our Mission you can easily explore 
Catholic teaching on marriage, family, sexuality, children, human dignity, and the 
sanctity of life. Self-reflection or group discussion questions bring the teachings home in 
a very real and practical way.'*® 

These models included features that are beneficial to the teacher and students: 
illustrations to help non-readers comprehend the meanings, songs, reflection questions, a 
focus on evmigelization, service projects, take-home papers, and family reinforcement at 
home. 


■‘^Presbyterian Church USA, “Belonging To God: The First Catechism with Biblical References,” 
accessed May 13, 2013, https://www.pcusa.org/resource/belonging-god-first-catechism-biblical- 
references/. 

'‘^World Meeting of Families, “Love Is Our Mission: Families Fully Alive,” accessed May 9, 
2013, https://www.pcusa.org/resoiu-ce/belonging-god-first-catechism-biblical-references/. 



CHAPTER THREE 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATION 

Deuteronomy 6:4-9 and 2 Timothy 3:14-15 were chosen as the Old and New 
Testament foundational texts for the Doctor of Ministry Research project. The 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9 text provides a foundational undeipinning with recommendations for 
providing the spiritual formation in children. The 2 Timothy 3:14-15 texts examine the 
role of the church in encouraging and building on an existing foundation of faith. 

Deuteronomy 6:4-9 reads, “Hear, O Israel: The Lord is our God, the Lord alone. 
You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your might. Keep these words that I am commanding you today in your heart. Recite 
them to your children and talk about them when you are at home and when you are away, 
when you lie down and when you rise. Bind them as a sign on your hand, fix them as an 
emblem on your forehead, and write them on the doorposts of your house and on your 
gates” (NRSV). 

This text is found in the Old Testament book of Deuteronomy, which concludes 
the five-volume set of books called the Pentateuch, often referred to as the Law of Moses. 
The Jews usually call it “seper hattora, which means ‘the book of the law,’* authored by 


'D. R. W. Wood, Marchall, I. Howard, The New Bible Dictionary, Third Edition (Downers Grove, 
IL: InterVarsity Press, December 9, 1996), 893. 
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Moses, “the divine law giver.The Greek translation for Deuteronomy is “the second 
law, a repetition of God's commandments,”^ a restatement of the law given at Sinai that 
was “originally recorded in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers.”'^ Deuteronomy “presents 
itself as a mosaic of speeches given by Moses to Israel before crossing the Jordan River 
and entering the Promised Land (Dt 1:1).”^ They are also seen as a “series of four 
sermons, summarizing the history and laws of Israel.”^ “Deuteronomy is known for 
beauty and eloquence.”^ It has “high religious value as it speaks to the unity, supremacy 
and goodness of God.”® “Deuteronomy has been hailed one of the most im portant 
theological works in the Old Testament, both in terms of its place in the canon and its 
place in Jewish and Christian traditions and practices. The material in the so-called 
parenetic section (Dt 5-11) presents the great statements of Jewish faith, the Decalogue 
(Dt 5:6-21)” and “its positive restatement, the shema (6:4-5).”^ 

“Deuteronomy [chapters] 1-3, cover the sojourn from Sinai to Jordan. In chapters 
4-5, Moses gives an “exhortation to obey the commands of God, to teach the children to 
shun idolatry. Moses is teaching that safety and prosperity depend on loyalty and 

^James W. Watts, Reading Law: The Rhetorical Shaping of the Pentateuch (Sheffield, UK: 
Sheffield Academic, 1999), 116. 

^H. L. Willmington, The Outline Bible (Wheaton, [L: Tyndale House, Jan 28, 2000), 51. 

'^Ajith Fernando, Preaching The Word, Deuteronomy, Loving Obedience to a Loving God 
(Wheaton, IL; Crossway, 2012), 26. 

^Justin M. Fuhrmann, “Deuteronomy 6-8 and the History of Interpretation: An Exposition on the 
First Two Commandments,” Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society, vol. 53, no. 1, March 2010: 
37. 

^Willmington, The Outline Bible, 51. 

’Ada Taggar-Cohen, “Biblical Covenant andHittite ishiul Reexamined,” Vestus Testamentum 
61.3,2011:7. 

®Willmington, TAe Outline Bible, 52. 

®Fuhrmann, Journal of Evangelical Theology Society, 37. 
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obedience to God.”^*^ Biblical scholars believe the Deuteronomy 6:4-9 text is presented in 
the “literary form of a treaty between God and Israel, similar to the second millennium 
BC political treaty given to the Hitites.”^* This is Moses’ farewell, being delivered at the 
border of Canaan, as the Israelites are ready to enter the land of Canaan and settle in it.'^ 
Deuteronomy 6:4 begins with “Hear, O Israel: The Lord is our God, the Lord 
alone. “The imperative form of the first word, “Hear!” is “Shema.””’^ As a result, verse 
four is referred to as the schema. “The emblematic declaration that Yahweh is Israel’s 
God and Yahweh is one [is] made in verse four and then exposited in verses five through 
nine.”*'^ The Shema is probably the “best brief, practical guide parents have for 
communicating the faith to [their] children.”^^ “It is in the front r ank of biblical 
statements about God and what God expects of parents. The Shema was so imp or tan t to 
the Hebrews that they recited it when they woke up in the morning to remind them of 
God and how they were to conduct family life during the day. When they went to bed at 
night, they repeated it in order to judge how well they lived up to its requirements.”^® 

In the text, Moses clears their conscience and repairs any misconception, 
reminding them that the Lord is their God and that the Lord alone, is their God. There are 

’“Taggar-Cohen, “Biblical Covenant and Hittite ishiul Reexamined,” 7. 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

“James M. Hamilton, Jr., accessed April 20,2013, http://www.sbts.edu/family/blog/that-tlie- 
coming-generation-might-praise-the-lord-by-james-m-hamilton, Family Ministry Today, That the Co min g 
Generation Might Praise the Lord, The Center for Christian Family Ministry, The Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, 2013,11. 

“Ibid. 

“Ellis Nelson, “Spiritual Formation: A Family Matter,” Family Ministry, vol. 20, no. 3, Fall 2006: 
13. 


“Ibid., 14. 
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no other gods, options, or lesser gods. Ellis Nelson suggests “this statement repeats the 
first commandment in Deuteronomy 5:7, "You shall have no other gods before me."*^ In 
verse 5, Moses states that they shall love the Lord, their God. Delivered in a poetic prose, 
Moses then describes how to love the Lord, doing so with all your heart, soul and might. 
In verse 6, Moses instructs them to keep these words in their hearts and in verse 7, to 
recite them to their children, talking about them when they are at home and away. 

At home and away are extremes or opposite of one another, implying that you are 
to talk about them all of the time, at home, away and in between. He also suggests when 
you lie down and when you rise, suggesting that the family is together and that the child 
can learn about God when the families lies down together to at night and when they rise 
together in the morning and prepare for the day. This gives the picture and impression 
that the family is together in unity and as the parents live out their faith, they are 
instructing the children to walk in love with God throughout their lives also. 

Note that this was an Israelite community that had not settled into their Promised 
Land. As a community, they were learning where God brought them from, while 
discovering the promise that God had in store for them, yet they were commanded to 
begin the discipleship process in their children. When Moses said, “Recite them to your 
children, "the word recite means to teach, that is, to tell and explain all the laws md 
teachings recorded in Deuteronomy. The Message Bible translates this verse: "Get them 
inside of you and then get them inside your children."^* Also note that “the “Israelites 


i’Ibid.,”15. 
'%id, 19. 
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were not to rely on public teaching but were to teach the commandments at home.”^® For 
members of this community raising children while discovering God for themselves, the 
uniqueness of the Shema rests within the timing of its delivery to both learn and teach. 

Much ado has been given to identifying which parent is responsible for providing 
the spiritual direction for the children. Deuteronomy 6:7 give us a clue. According to 
James Hamilton, the verbs “you shall repeat" and "you shall talk" are second person 
masculine singular forms. Unlike English, which does not distinguish between masculine 
and feminine forms of the second person pronoun you, Hebrew has a masculine form for 
you and a feminine form for you. The fact that these forms are masculine singular means 
that as Moses addresses the nation of Israel, he gives this responsibility to teach the sons 
directly to the fathers of those sons. The fact that the form is singular urges the 
conclusion that Moses is not giving this responsibility to some abstract group of fathers in 
the community but to each individual father.^® 

If the father is directly responsible for the spiritual direction of the children, in 
particular the sons, then what is the mother’s responsibility? Ajith Fernando maintaitis 
that the mother’s role is still vital. “Possibly the mother did the more systematic teaching 
that takes place in a routine manner, while the father’s instruction focused more on the 
application of biblical truth to situations in the lives of the children, including their 
disciplining.”^^ Fernando also suggests that both parents would be involved in giving the 
spiritual instruction to children. 


^"Hamilton, “Family Ministry Today,” 12. 
^'Fernando, "Preaching the Word, ” 254. 
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Another topic of interest is the manner in which the tenants of the faith are 
communicated to children. In Deuteronomy 6:8-9, they are instructed to “Bind them as a 
sign on your hand, fix them as an emblem on your forehead, and write them on the 
doorposts of your house mid on your gates” (NSRV). The signs on their hands are 
reminders to the individual, and the ones on the head are witnesses to others. Perhaps the 
signs were revealing the commands through the senses to the consciousness of all as they 
were seen, remembered, and felt. James Hamilton believes “the statements in 
Deuteronomy 6:8-9 are not to bring about some perfunctory activity of attaching the law 
to one's forehead or hand, doorpost or gates, because hands and eyes are figurative 
references to physical entities. Likewise, the doorposts and gates are to be marked by the 
word of God as a reflection of the inward reality that Israel is devoted to Yahweh.”^^ 

Ajith Fernando understands there is a physical verses metaphorical argument and 
lends that they were to be used literally because this type of thing was regularly practiced 
in the ancient Near East at that time, [by] Israel’s [pagan] neighbors [who] used it for 
their religious rituals.”^^ To further support the argument that these are commands are to 
be taken literally, consider that “because books were few and scattered, people were 
required to use alternatives and write certain important parts of the law on their 
doorposts, bind them on their arms, and foreheads, and talk of them constantly.^'^ 


^^Hamilton, “Family Ministry Today,” 13. 

^^Femando, Preaching the Word, 268. 

^“^Henry Hampton Halley, Halley's Bible Handbook with the New International Version (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 2000), 177. 
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The Israelites literally used phylacteries, “small black boxes,or containers 
“made of the skin of clean Miimals, with four passages (Ex 13:1-10; 13:11-16; Dt 6:4-9; 
11:13) written by hand on parchment,” attached to leather straps by which they are 
fastened to the left hand and the center of the forehead.”^® A transliteration of Greek 
phylakterion, meaning ‘a means of protection,the phylactery “might have been viewed 
as apostrophic (i.e., protective). They were analogous to magical amulets known as qemia 
that were used in pagan circles.”^* They served as a reminder “that one was committed to 
obedience to Torah. In Matthew’s Gospel, Jesus criticizes the Pharisees for weming what 
he thought were oversized phylacteries as a way of flaunting their piety (23:5). He does 
not criticize the wearing of phylacteries in and of itself [though].”^® 

The Israelites also attached small boxes with scripture in them to doorposts as a 
“challenge to remember always that love of God is central to faith.” The “Mezuzah (Me 
zu' za) is the Hebrew term for “doorpost. Today mezuzdi refers to small scrolls inscribed 
with Deuteronomy 6:4—9; 11:13-21 placed in a container attached to the doorjambs of 
some Jewish homes.”^*^ 

It is understood that the Israelites used contemporary, pagan methods to 
communicate and reinforce the divine message. 

A. Glatt-Gilad and M. A. Powell, “Phylacteries,” The Harper Collins Bible Dictionary, Third 
Edition (New York, NY: Harper Collins, 2011), 804-805. 

L. Ellison, “Phylacteries,” New Bible Dictionary. 3rd ed. (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 1996), 927. 

^’Ibid. 

^®Glatt-Gilad, “Phylacteries,” 804. 

2’lbid. 

3%id., 805. 
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The Egyptians, who wore jewels and omMaental trinkets on the forehead and arm, 
inscribed with certain words and sentences, as amulet to protect them from 
danger. Moses substituted sentences of the law; and so the Hebrews understood 
him, for they have always considered the wearing of the Tephilim, or frontlets, a 
permanent obligation. Four pieces of parchment were enclosed in a square case or 
box of tough skin, on the side of which was placed the Hebrew letter {shin), and 
bound round the forehead with a thong or ribbon. When designed for the arms, 
those four texts were written on one slip of parchment, which, as well as the ink, 
was carefully prepared for the purpose. With regard to the other usage supposed 
to be alluded to, the ancient Egyptians had the lintels and imposts of their doors 
and gates.^^ 

According to Ajith Fernando, “Deuteronomy 6:1-9 has much to say that will help 
us navigate our lives and ministries in the postmodern era. It challenges us to stick to the 
orthodox attitude of submission to the scriptures, and it also challenges us to find new 
ways of communicating scripture.”^^ The commands will be affixed to the person and to 
the person’s possessions to symbolically show that the person and their belongings are 
attributed to God. 

Traditionally, Paul’s call to parents in Ephesians to bring up their children in “the 
training and admonition of the Lord” (Eph 6:4),"^^ and Deuteronomy 6’s command to 
"recite these commands to your children" have been identified as the Bible's key 
instructions to fathers on teaching children; however, even before "Deuteronomy 6, God 
was preparing fathers in Israel to teach their children.”^'^ When Israelite fathers were 
taught to celebrate the Passover, they are instructed, "when your children ask you, ‘What 
do you mean by this observance?’ you shall say, ‘It is the Passover sacrifice to the Lord, 


^'David Brown, A. R. Fausset, R. Jamieson, Commentary Critical and Explanatory on the 
Whole Bible (Oak Harbor, WA; Logos Research Systems Inc., 1997). 

^^Femando, Preaching The Word, 254. 

^^Dave Stone, Faithful Families Series, Families are a key. Excerpted from MinistryMatters.com, 
http://www.ministryraatters.com/all/article/entry/2802/families-are-key-to-the-future-of-the- 
church#ixzz2KRl L IQJa. 

^''Hamilton, “Family Ministry Today,” 11. 
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for he passed over the houses of the Israelites in Egypt, when he struck down the 
Egyptians but spared our houses.’” When in the future your child asks you, ‘What does 
this mean?’ you shall answer, ‘By strength of hand the Lord brought us out of Egypt, 
from the house of slavery (Ex 12:26-27a, 13:14). This points to the observation that 
teaching was expected to begin at home, but it would also occur during special occasions 
and festivals, like the Passover. As teachable moments abound, fathers ^e expected to 
instruct their children. As traditions are experienced, fathers are expected to instruct their 
children and correlate the significance of the experience to their God. There are some 
generational benefits of teaching children in the family; God's "laws are passed from 
generation to generation," and history is preserved from generation to generation.”^^ 

In summary, the Deuteronomy 6:4-9 text provides some of God’s final words 
spoken through Moses as the people were about to embark upon their own journey 
toward the fulfillment of God’s promise. In the form of a treaty between God and man, 
they were taught to commit to God, to love God, and to keep His word. As they learned 
for themselves, they were instructed to teach their children, finding appropriate times and 
ways to teach your children at home, while finding ways to remind yourself and to be a 
witness to others. This text is influential to the project as it points to the parents, in 
particular, the father’s responsibility to teach children about God based on scripture and 
provide them a foundation of faith. This must be done at home and the prophetic ministry 
of the church must prepare families for this emba rking 

2 Timothy 3:14-15 reads, “But as for you, continue in what you have learned and 
firmly believed, knowing from whom you learned it, and how from childhood you have 


^^Stone, “Faithful Families Series,” 1. 
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known the sacred writings that are able to instruct you for salvation through faith in 
Christ Jesus” (NRSV). 

The second epistle to Timothy is the fifty-fifth book of the Bible, the sixteenth 
hook of the New Testament, “a pastoral epistle addressed to brethren in the minis try ”^6 
is believed that “Paul wrote 2 Timothy while awaiting martyrdom.^^ “While the cause 
was being wiped out in the west tfom the outside via persecution, and in the east from the 
inside through false teaching,” this is “the cry of a dying conqueror; who would be soon 
beheaded.”^^ “Ready to die,”^^ Paul is writing to “one of the groups who would be faced 
with great hostility and would endure much suffering.” 

Outline 

2 Timothy includes an “Introduction (1:1-5), a personal appeal (1:6-2:15), and 
instructions on the condition of the churches (2:16-3:17).”'^° According to Henry Halley, 
the instructions are “a description of the terrible times, which include the coming 
apostasy in 2 Timothy 3:1-14 and his insistence that the Bible is the antidote for apostasy 
and corruption in the church (2 Tm 3:14-17).”'^^ 


^*Landis, 150 

^^Halley, Halley's Bible Handbook, 841. 
^®Ibid. 


^®Landis, 150. 


'‘"Ibid. 


'^’Halley, Halley's Bible Handbook, 844. 
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According to Willmington, “Paul proposes a two-fold prevention against the coming 
apostasy. Timothy is to continue in the work of God (2 Tm 3:10-13) and “continue in the 
word of God (3:14-1 1).'^^ 

The Apostle Paul opens the third chapter addressing the distressing times. “People 

will be lovers of themselves, lovers of money, boasters, arrogant, abusive, disobedient to 

their parents, imgrateful, unholy, inhuman, implacable, slmiderers, profligates, brutes, 

haters of good, treacherous, reckless, swollen with conceit, lovers of pleasure rather than 

lovers of God, holding to the outward form of godliness but denying its power” (2 Tm 

3:2-4 NRSV). Paul instructs Timothy to “Avoid them” (2 Tm 3:5 NRSV). After 

furthering describing their deeds, in verse 10 Paul addresses Timothy directly in a 

repetitive fashion worth noting with “now you” (2 Tm 3:10 NRSV). As one translation 

puts it, one should “note the repetition of su de (but you) in 2 Timothy 3:10,14. In both 

cases, Paul is saying, I have something different in mind for you. “Whatever they may 

do,”'*^ you should do the opposite. You have to stay away from those people, their 

lifestyles, those behaviors and instead follow the teaching, conduct, aim in life, faith, 

patience, love, steadfastness, and even the persecutions, and suffering that Paul endured. 

Up to this point the entire chapter has centered on the very real and apparently 
active threat to the Christian congregation by false teachers and deliberately evil 
individuals. Now, Timothy is [being] placed in sharp contrast to these people.”'^'^ 

All that Timothy has learned up to this point is purely foundational for his faith. 
Timothy’s faith is being put to the test. How is Timothy to respond? “Timothy is 
instructed not to “mimic them”, but to instead take “Paul’s stance which is 


^Willmington, The Outline Bible, 707. 

'‘^Jamieson & Brown, Commentary Critical and Explanatory, 

‘‘‘‘Basic Bible Commentary, “2 Timothy,” Ministry Matters, accessed June 1,2013.http://www. 
ministry matters.eom/library/#/basicbiblecom/2248abdc5f41cb42303a89589fc394da/2-timothy.html. 
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actually the stronger stance since it is firmly rooted in the very nature and 
character of God.'*^ 

Paul urged Timothy “not to be led astray by these imposters. Instead, Timothy 
should continue in what he had learned”'^® and firmly believed. For Paul to suggest that 
Timothy continue in what he was taught, at some point Timothy must have already begun 
putting “into practice what he was taught;”"*^ now he is trusted to continue in the face of 
adversity. 

Timothy’s commitment to what he learned must have been evidenced by a life of 
faithfiil action that produced Suit and could now potentially produce even greater fruit. 
“Paul wanted to recommend that [Timothy] continue to develop spiritual maturity based 
upon the seriptures.”"** It is good that Timothy has grown in the faith, and that Timothy is 
laboring in the ministry, but Paul, reflecting on his own character development, sees 
Timothy’s current trials and determines that for Timothy to mature as well, he needs to 
intently persevere, and push further into the journey of faith development. 

Timothy was spiritually formed in a certain tradition and theory of practicing his 
faith and the Apostle is encouraging him to “stay within the tradition”^® that he was 
taught. Timothy should reflect on what he has learned and continue, “to have a firm 
religious faith in, conviction of, and acceptance as truth”^*^ for the things he was taught, 

'’^Ibid. 

^Holman Bible Handbook (Nashville, TN; Holman Bible Publishers, 1992), 741. 

'’’Luke T. Johnson, “The First and Second Letters to Timothy,” The Anchor Bible (Garden City, 

NY: Doubleday, 1964). 

'**R. G. Gromacki, New Testament Survey (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 1974), 303. 

'•^Johnson, “The First and Second Letters to Timothy,” 419. 

^^Holman Concise Bible Commentary. 
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and had “become convinced of.”^' As for continuing in what he firmly believed, Johnson 
suggests, “the verb [for believed], pistoo is r^-e: in the active, it is to attest. This is the 
only use in the New Testament, and it appe^s in the passive voice...expressing a state of 
confidence or conviction.”^^ Timothy has to remain committed to the scriptural teaching 
that he already has conviction, confidence and demonstrated trust in. Timothy has clearly 
walked by faith. “The issue has never been Timothy’s being persuaded by the good news, 
but his courage to stand by it in the face of suffering.”^^ It is the ability to maintain faith 
in the face of adversity. 

Timothy is charged to continue in what you have learned and firmly believed, and 
in doing so, do it "knowing from whom you learned it." One of the important questions to 
ask is whom Paul is referring to. From whom did Timothy learn? Did he learn from Paul 
or his family? According to Fausset, "’of whom’ is plural, not singular; therefore Paul is 
saying not only from me, but from Lois and Eunice, his mother and grandmother. 
According to Johnson, in the phrase from whom, “the plural para tinon, is preferred here. 
It points back to Timothy’s maternal forebears (1:5) as well as Paul.”^^ Another 
perspective is that Timothy “learned through his family (his mother and grandmother, 
recall 1:5), from others (recall many witnesses mentioned in 2 Tm 2:2), and from Paul. 


^^Johnson, “The First and Second Letters to Timothy,” 419. 
52lbid. 

’^Ibid. 

^^Jamieson & Brown, Commentary Critical and Explanatory. 
*^Johnson, “The First and Second Letters to Timothy,” 419. 
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He has learned through his own experience and through careful meditation on and study 
of the scriptures.”^® 

According to Calvin and Pringles, when Paul charges Timothy with continuing 
the work, and "Knowing from whom thou hast learned them," it is said for the purpose of 
commending the certainty of the doctrine.”^’ In this case, “it has more to do with 
Timothy's commitment to the doctrine of God versus the doctrines of man. After all, what 
timothy received from Paul was "reckoned to be a divine revelation," "taught by an 
Apostle of Christ," that "was not a doctrine of man, but of Christ."®^ 

Another question to ponder is when did Timothy learn the scriptures. Paul says 
continue in what you have learned and firmly believed, knowing.. .how from childhood 
you have known the sacred writings. “In the Jewish tradition, children began learning 
scripture at the age of five.”®^ According to A. R. Fausset & Brown, when Paul says, 

“how from childhood,” he means “literally, from an infant, [at] the tender age of the first 
dawn of reason is that wherein the most lasting impressions of faith may be made.”®® 
Another thought is that “the noun brephos [for child] refers to the earliest stage of human 
development, even back to an embryo.”®' Here it means “infancy [or] very early 
childhood, which demands that we understand Eunice and Lois as Timothy’s instructors 


^^Basic Bible Commentary, “2 Timothy.” 

”J. Calvin, & W. Pringle, Commentaries on the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon 
(Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software, 2010). 

^^Faithlife Study Bible, (Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software 2012). 

Jamieson & Brown, Commentary Critical and Explanatory 
^^Johnson, “The First and Second Letters to Timothy,” 419. 
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in the scriptures.”^ Even more, “in order to know the Holy Scriptures from childhood, 
children must have the scriptures presented to them in such a way that they are able to 
understand them. It is necessary that the Bible be presented to children in such a form 
that they will at least be able to understand the words employed, even though they may 
not always grasp their full spiritual significance.”*^^ 

Paul encourages Timothy to continue, knowing how from childhood you have 
known the sacred writings. This suggests several things, first that it is your responsibility 
to continue in the work because it is written and required in the sacred writings, secondly 
because you know the sacred writings, and thirdly, because you have labored in learning 
the sacred writings for such a very long time. 

What are the sacred writings? The term sacred writings (NRSV) or Holy 
Scriptures (NIV) (used only here in the entire New Testament) means the Hebrew 
Scriptures (Torah, Prophets, and Writings), or what Christians know as the Old 
Testament. Christian interpretation of the scriptures understands the Old Testament to 
point toward salvation though Jesus Christ. By directing Timothy's attention to the long- 
cherished scriptures, Paul may be hinting at the utter uselessness of the false teachers' 
preference for the myths and genealogies of extraneous tradition that were not written 
down but simply passed along by speaking. He may also be deriding the books and 
charms of people like the magician in Ephesus (Acts 19:19). “The sacred writings or holy 
writings are from the phrase hiera grammata, which refers to the Old Testament.”®'^ “The 

“Ibid., 419. 

“Arthur F. Katt, “From a Child Thou Hast Known the Holy Scriptures, (2 Tm 3:15), Teach so 

Kids Understand,” Concordia Theological Monthly 25^ 1954. 

^Faithlife Study Bible, (Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software). 
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books in the writer’s mind were no doubt the Old Testament scriptures, in which 
Timothy, like every Jewish boy, had been instructed.”®^ ‘The words should be rendered 
sacred leaming.”^^ “This is the learning acquired from scripture by the rabbinic methods, 
according to which the Old Testament books were carefully se^ched for meanings 
hidden in each word and letter, and especially for messianic intimations.”®^ 

According to the Apostle Paul, the learning acquired from the sacred writings is 
able to instruct you for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus. That is, the sacred wri tings 
are able to make you “wise unto the attainment of salvation, [and] wise in extending it to 
others.”®* This is done through faith in Christ, the “instrument of this wisdom.”®^ 

The second book of Timothy is written to clergy preparing the body of Christ for 
spiritual warfare. It is written as a guide to remind young persons to continue in the word, 
as did the Apostle Paul. It is instruction to the family and the church, to help the believer 
learn, believe, know the scriptures, remember who taught them, and achieve salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus. Paul is the example to follow, as are our leaders in the home 
and church are the contemporary examples to follow. 

After exMnining the use of contemporary education techniques for building the 
spiritual formation, these Old and New Testament foundational texts have materialized as 
resounding resources. Hidden in the Pentateuch, nestled in Deuteronomy's beautiful 

R. Vincent, Word Studies in the New Testament (New York, NY: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1887). 

®«Ibid. 

^■'Ibid. 

®*Jaraieson & Brown, Conunentary Critical, and Explanatory. 

®Ibid. 
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mosaic of sermons, in what is likened to a second millennium BC Hittite treaty, are the 
words of a prophet standing in the wilderness, giving his farewell to a nation about to 
enter the Promised Land. He instructs the parents to use symbols and signs, affixed on the 
hands, heads, and homes of their children to ensure they learn the commands of God and 
God's activity in their lives. 

Equally as important, during a time of turbulent church persecution, an aged 
apostle is nearing his time of martyrdom, and writing a pastoral epistle to a young servant 
for encouragement against apostasy and corruption in the church. He reminds Timothy to 
remain in the scriptures and follow the teaching he has learned. Together, the two texts 
point to the parent as the primary Christian educator and the church as secondary for 
validation and affirmation in support of the children. Given these insights, the church 
could focus on equipping the parents for life in the faith and for initiating the spiritual 
formation in their children. 

Historical Foundation 

The purpose of the historical foundation is to explore the form of instruction used 
in the church’s early history and in recent centuries. The catechism is a form of teaching 
that is implemented through a series of questions and answers. 

The use of the catechism for spiritual formation is a topic of vital interest today. 

As technology advances and new methods of teaching are explored, former methods like 
the catechism are imearthed, brought back into the conversation, and considered for use. 

The catechism addresses the immediate need for a training method and it can be 
aligned with the local church’s doctrine, theological stance, and spiritual direction. The 
historical analysis of the catechism includes the works of Martin Luther, a close 
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examination of the John Wesley’s catechism and a visit to contemporary scholarship to 

determine if the catechism could be used to address the need for consistent, coherent 

instruction that will lead children in this context to a foundation of faith that leads to 

salvation. Could it create in the children an informed understanding of their God, God’s 

expectations, and their duties as Christians? 

The catechism is a method of instruction that uses questions, answers, and 

explanations. It was used in the Jewish synagogue and later adopted in the Christian 

church as a means for preparing people for membership in the church. Catechisms were 

taught in the oldest theological school, where Clement and Origen taught. 

In the fourth century, Cyril of Alexandria’s Catechetical Lectures were a standard 
work in the Greek Church. In the fifth century, at the request of a deacon, 
Augustine wrote a famous book on catechizing (De catechizandis rudibus), and a 
brief exposition of the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer (Enchiridion) to show teachers 
what was deemed necessary for the instruction of CMstians. In the Middle Ages 
the monks Kero (720) and Notker (912), both of St. Gall, Otfi*id of Weissenburg 
(870), and others prepared catechetical manuals or primers of the simplest kind. 
The first Protestant catechisms were prepared by Lonicer (1523), Melanchthon 
(1524), Brentius (1527), Althamer, Lachmann (1528), and later by Urbanus 
Rhegius.^® 

Catechisms were a commonly used, viable resource for teaching that ranged from short 
and simple to lengthy and complex. 

Sixteenth century German theologian, and author of the ninety-five theses, Martin 
Luther, contributed a noteworthy catechism during the Reformation. Luther visited the 
churches in the state of Saxony, Germany in 1528-29. After this visit, he felt the “laity 
was ignorant and the clergy was unfit to teach them.”^^ Luther was compelled to write the 


™Rieger 

’^Margaret A. Krych, Toward a 21“ Centiuy Catechism, Structuring the Catechism (Philadelphia 
PA: Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia). 
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Small Catechism to help “families instruct the young and uneducated” (Krych, 4)7^ 
Luther believed the catechism would help them acquire “the minimum knowledge 
required of a Christian.” Luther wrote the Large Catechism later that year “for pastors, 
teachers, and adult laity” (Krych, 

According to Philip Schaff, the catechisms were developed in reverse order. “The 
Large Catechism developed into a continuous exposition instead of a set of questions and 
answers that was deemed not suitable for children; therefore, in July, 1529, he wrote a 
shorter, more practical. Little Catechism called Enchiridion, which was introduced into 
public schools, churches, and families and became a sort of layman’s Bible for German 
people.” (Schaff)’'^ Schaff suggests, Luther masterfully adapted “the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven to the capacity of children.” 

During the sixteenth century, the Reformation influenced other writers that 
produce catechisms. A few works “have become institutions, retained their authority and 
usefulness today. These include Luther’s Little Catechism (1529), the Heidelberg 
Catechism (1563), the Anglican Catechism (1549, enlarged 1604, revised 1661), and the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism (1647).” 

When compared, their teachings on religious instruction commonly include the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer; they 
“essentially agreed in the fundamental doctrines of catholic and evangelical religion.” Of 
their differences, the Lutheran Catechism of note is the “simplest, most genial and 

’"Ibid. 

’Tbid. 

Schaff, & D. S. Schaff, Chapter VI. Propagation and Persecution, (1910), History of the 
Christian church, http:/^iblia.com/books/schaff/offset/l 3769483, Shared from Logos Bible Software 
http;//www.logos.eom. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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childlike, and along with the Anglican Catechisms begin with the Ten Co mmandm ents, 
and regard the law in its preparatory mission as a schoolmaster leading to Christ.” 

Two centuries later, John Wesley developed a catechism for children that he titled 
''''Instructions for Children. ’’ Wesley believed the preachers should assume a leadership 
role in religious education by teaching the catechism, and distributing it to parents who 
should also teach it. Wesley believed it “was one of three books that should be supplied 
to every Methodist society and in every house, serving as the chief textbook for the 
religious education of children in Methodist homes.”’® The intent of Wesley’s instruction 
was not merely that the Methodists would become more knowledgeable in their doctrinal 
beliefs, but that they would grow in holiness of heart and life. 

John Wesley wrote the Instructions for Children in December 26, 1776 in 
Wesley’s Works, Volume XIII to eighteenth century parents and teachers in England to 
help them form the faith and behaviors of Christians of all ages. He conceded that the 
catechism in use at that time “was not appropriate for children ages six and seven,”” 
therefore he wrote the Instructions for Children. Elmer Towns adds an important 
observation, that “the work begun by parents should be continued in the schools by 
instructors.”’* 


^’Teddy Ray, “Why United Methodist Should Have a Catechism,” August 30, 2012, http://www. 
united methodistreporter.com/2012/08/why-united-methodists-should-have-a-catechism, Why United 
Methodists should have a catechism, originally from top .//www. seedbed.com Asbury Theological 
Seminary. 

^®Ibid. 


^^William P McDonald, Methodist Catechisms, What shall we do for the rising generation, 1745- 

1934. 


’®Elmer L. Towns, Wesley on Religious Education, John Wesley And Religious Educations 
(Deerfield, IL: Trinity Evangelical, Divinity School). 
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Wesley’s desire to instruct young children was perhaps fueled by his strong belief 
that children were ready for salvation and for spiritual formation through religious 
instruction. When questioned whether Wesley had a right to instruct children and train 
others to do so, Wesley answered, “Neither had St. Paul, nor any of the apostles. What 
then? Were they, therefore, unable to instruct parents? Not so. They were able to instruct 
everyone that had a soul to be saved.”^^ In fact, according to Gross, Wesley “never 
considered a child as a child, but rather as a unit for salvation, bred in sin, and apt to evil, 
but able to have a genuine and deeply religious life.”*'’ 

In recent scholarship, there is much discussion regarding the source of Wesley’s 
influence for focusing on the education of children. Elmer Towns attributes it to Wesley’s 
mother, “Susarma Wesley, who raised ten children at the Epworth Rectory. Though she 
valued the education they would receive from her, her principle intention was to save 
their souls."*' Body believes Wesley “was influenced by the Dutch educator, Comenius 
and that when Wesley visited Jena and Hermhut in Germany, he saw the practical 
application of Comenius’ teaching in action. For, Comenius taught a series of principles 
that stems from the belief that whatever is to be known can be taught,"*^ even to children. 

The Catholic Church also left an imprint on the development of the catechism, by 
introducing catechisms to Colonial America in the eighteenth century. By the 1820s, 
Catholics opened Sunday schools where priests, seminarians, nvms, and laypersons taught 
the children. (Reid) In the 1930s, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (CCD), a 

^^Towns, ffes/e^ on Religious Education, 7. 

*^Ibid., 4. 


^^Towns 
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Vatican-inspired, movement, brought a renewed effort to reach out to the children. By the 
1960s, when Catholic schools declined significantly, a new emphasis was placed on 
educating adults “as a means of reaching children by informing their parents.”*^ The 
Catholics believed the purpose of catechesis is to make a person's "faith become living, 
conscious, and active, through the light of instruction."*'* 

Future of Catechism 

Should we create modem catechisms? According to Margaret Krych, the problem 
of “widespread biblical illiteracy”*^ created the need for serious theological learning.*® As 
a result, “a considerable number of catechisms have been published.” When assessing the 
need for contemporary teaching resources, it is worth recalling the 1784 Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. It asked: "What shall we do for the ris ing 
generation? In response, preachers were asked to meet with their society's children in 
groups of ten for one hour a week, and to "procure our instmctions for them, and let all 
who can, read and commit them to memory.” The goal was to “explain and impress it 
upon their hearts."*^ In the 1856 Methodist Episcopal Church Doctrine and Disciplines 
book, the catechesis became a shared obligation between clergy, lay teachers, and 


®^Daniel G. Reid, Robert Dean Linder, Bruce L. Shelley, and Stout Harry S., accessed April 16, 
2013, http://biblia.coin/books/dca/offset/1242688. Dictionary of Christianity in America. Catechetics, 
Catholic, Shared from Logos Bible Software http://www.logos.com, Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity 
1990. 


“■•Ibid. 


'^Margaret A. Krych, Toward a 2P‘ Century Catechism. Structuring the Catechism, 
(Philadelphia, PA: Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia). 

®®Ibid., 2. 

*^McDonald, “Methodist Catechisms,” 2. 
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parents.®^ The church invited the lay teachers and parents to join in the task of catechizing 
children. 

Modem Parents 

Today there’s still a need for resources to invoke the spiritual formation of 
children. An interest has arisen to lend modem scholarship since “early Christian 
literature provided few resources on family and care of children.”®^ Though the provision 
of resources for spiritual formation in children has been neglected, the adversarial effort 
to thwart spiritual formation in children has remained. Early on, “this was evident even in 
the Passion of Perpetua and Felicity; where an account is given of a group mart 5 Tdom at 
Carthage in A.D. 203. Then persecution was directed against conversion to Christianity 
and the teachers and catechists who promoted it.”^° Today, the conversion of children 
must become a priority and the use of catechism should be considered as a vehicle of 
spiritual formation. 

Can we build a catechism that is beneficial to the children and useful for parents? 
What can we teach children to prepare them for a spiritual life of faithfulness to God? 
Should it be as simple as Luther’s? Should it be based on the Ten Commandments as the 
common protestant catechisms of the eighteenth through twentieth centuries were? Will it 
prepare the children for salvation, as Wesley would want? Should the catechism teach 
about the person and character of God? How about the qualifications for living for 

**Ibid., 6. 

*®Steve Clark, Parents’ Teaching, Research Brief: Intentional Fathering, Adapted from 
Steve Clark, “Intentional Fathering: Fathers’ Positive Influence on the Relational Spiritual Formation of 
Their Children" (Ed. D. diss., Talbot School of Theology, 2011). 

’“David F. Wright, “A Family Faith: Domestic Discipling,” Bibliotheca Sacra 160, July- 
September 2003. 
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Christ? Should biblical texts be used as the content of the catechesis? Should the 
catechism use contemporary interpretations, modem scholarship, transmitted through 
today’s technological vehicles of transmission? 

McDonald asked “what might a simple curriculum look like, perhaps, the prison 
letters of Dietrich Bonhoeffer or Nelson Mandela. Could the project explore the life and 
witness of forbears like Saint Francis of Assisi, Teresa of Avila, and Sojourner Truth; 
should it include the thoughts of Abraham Joshua Heschel, or Reinhold Niebuhr the 
"Letter from Birmingham City Jail, or "I Have a Dream" speech? The possibilities are 
endless both for the young and for the continuing education of adults. The possibilities 
are enhanced, of course, by the creativity of our pastors and the use of film, animation, 
the internet, television, travel and the life and faith present in so many of our 
congregations” (McDonald, 14).^^ 

In conclusion, the use of the catechism would benefit the modem church. In 
question and answer form, it will provide answers to the questions that children form as 
they grapple with spiritual concepts and attributes of the person of God. When scripture 
is incorporated in the answers, it provides the child with the scripture, interpretation, and 
application of the core principles that are being taught. Together, these elements of the 
catechism would fully equip the parents of the children in my context with the tools 
necessary to facilitate their spiritual growth. 


^’McDonald, “Methodist Catechisms,” 14. 
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Theological Foundation 

Central Theme 

Given the need for children to know God intimately, the church is charged to 
connect people to God. The church must encourage parents to teach their children so that 
they develop faith in Jesus Christ that leads to salvation from the penalty of sin. They 
should also continue in loving obedience to God to maintain a covenant relationship with 
God. Through teaching that addresses children’s auditory, visual, tactile and kinesthetic 
learning styles, parents can ensure children learn the basic truths of the faith. 

Early church fathers like St. John Chrysostom in the fourth century believed 
parents should teach their own children. During the reformation, Martin Luther also 
wanted parents to aid in the spiritual foundation of their children. Modem scholars too 
are exploring methods of Christian education that involves the parents. 

The church today can use contemporary forms of Christian education to lay the 
spiritual foundation in the children. This includes using contemporary (postmodern) 
methods of communicating biblical tmths through social media to parents for them to 
teach the children. 

This will allow parents to teach the commands of God, to “impress them on their 
children, to talk about them when [they] sit at home and when [they] walk along the road, 
when [they] lie down, and when [they] get up. Through electronic mediums, parents can 
tie them as symbols on [their] hands and bind them on [their] foreheads, to write them on 
the doorframes of [their] houses and on [their] gates. 

This is important because Children must develop the capacity to get to know God 
by first understanding who God is to them. This includes knowing God's attributes, God’s 
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power to create and exercise authority over creation, and God’s mercy and kindness to 
those who love and obey Him. Children must understand how God has been manifest in 
the three persons of the trinity so they can understand how they can expect to experience 
God. This is essential as they join God's spiritual kingdom that the father has created, the 
Son of God rules, and the Spirit of God facilitates the activities in it. 

In God’s self-disclosure, children can grasp God’s being (spiritual nature). 
Lordship, holiness, etemalness, and almightiness that are made available to them through 
the power of Christ (Christology) through the offering of Salvation (Soteriology). To 
facilitate the spiritual formation in children, God is requiring parents to facilitate 
Christian discipleship using scripture (scripture) to bring children into knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures that will make them wise (enough) for salvation through faith in Christ 
Jesus. 

St. John Chrysostom is considered “the greatest pulpit orator and commentator of 
the Greek Church.He was significant in the era of the early church fathers and for 
“Eastern Orthodox communities of faith today.While responsible for “priestly mid 
Episcopal responsibilities”^'* during the late fourth century, in the “great urban centers of 
ancient Antioch and Constantinople,”^^ Chrysostom focused on the family lives of the 
flock. Chrysostom grew disappointed with the ethical carelessness and extreme obsession 

92 
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with wealth, leisiire, social standing and obsession with their children’s vocations, to the 
chagrin of their moral and spiritual development. Chrysostom was therefore, compelled 
to address the functions of parents. 

Chrysostom had a biblically inspired perception of parenthood, “deeply grounded 
in the Trinitarian and Christological teaching of the church.”^^ He felt the child-parent 
relationship exemplifies those of the Trinity where the father and son reciprocate love 
through the Holy Spirit. Traditional Trinitarian teaching suggests that “God is self- 
revealed as triune, as threefold, named in the New Testament as Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit.”^^ Chrysostom’s interpretation of the trinity translated into a family belief that 
“parents are called upon to emulate God the Father’s love for his Son, while children 
should love and obey their parents the same way the Son loves and obeys the Father 
through the Spirit.”^* 

Chrysostom believed that families could imitate the triune love experienced 
between members of the Godhead. Chrysostom believed that family life not only 
mirrored the Godhead, it also mirrored the church. His Christological beliefs were 
“informed by the doctrine of imago Dei”^^ and led to his belief that all people including 
children were created in the image and likeness of God. Children however, relied on the 
effort of parents for God’s work to be completed in them. Chrysostom views parents as 
“fellow workers with Christ (1 Cor 3:9), called to a transcendent, agape love where they 
will raise their children to the full stature of maturity in Christ (Eph 4:13; Col 1:28), as 

®®Ibid., 64. 

”Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 3rd Edition (Atlanta, GA: Morehouse Publishing, 
July 1, 2002). 

®®Bunge, The Child in Christian Thought, 64. 

®’lbid. 
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members of his body, the one holy, and apostolic church.”^®*^ He insists children learn 
through “instruction in the commandments, worship, the habit of prayer, and 
storytelling.”*®^ 

Middle Church History 

Later in the sixteenth century, Martin Luther sought to help parents raise mature, 
responsible children. Luther insisted parents “baptize their children, expose them to the 
Word and the sacraments, read the Bihle with them, and pray with them. Teach them 
about the faith, provide them with a good education that prepares them for service in the 
world, and help them find a proper mate.”*®^ Luther wrote the catechisms to help “parents 
in cultivating the life of faith among the young.”’Luther believed that “faith comes 
only through God’s grace and God’s activity.”’®'* Though he was not as “certain as 
Chrysostom before him or Bushnell after him, he believed that a proper upbringing 
results in faith,”’®^ and that “nurturing faith in children in large part is a result of the 
diligent work of parents, teachers, and other adults.”’®^ 

Recent scholarship from theologians contributed little on children. It was not until 
“the influential 1960 study by Philippe Aries, [that] a number of historians [began] 


'®<’lbid., 75. 
'«ilbid. 
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directly exploring the history of childhood in the West/’^^"^ Theological discussion of 
children was not given serious consideration. It has been said that children are typically 
not considered when modem scholars discuss and debate the vital doctrines and beliefs of 
the faith and the Christian church. Marcia Bunge believes the “lack in well-developed 
and historically and biblically informed teachings about children”'®^ in both historical 
and contemporary theology helps explain why many churches often stmggle to create and 
to sustain strong programs in religious education and in child-advocacy ministry.”*'’^ In 
Marcia Bunge’s Child in Christian thought, several contemporaries discuss the 
foundational beliefs of Aquinas, Luther, Schleiermacher, Bushnell, and others on the 
importance of parents invoking spiritual formation in children. 

Dawn DeVries supports theologian Friedrich Schleiermacher, in that parents must 
cultivate children spiritually to help them establish a connection with God and a capacity 
to love. Likewise, Vigen Guroian discusses St. John Chrysostom who sees parents as 
“artists who sculpt statues with great precision, helping restore the image of God in their 
offspring, forming them into wondrous statues for God.”^^“ Ultimately, a p^ent’s family 
is a sacred community that resembles Christ’s church and teaching. 

Horace Bushnell and Schleiermacher, “two nineteenth-century theologians, also 
emphasize the vocation of parenting and the importance of daily rituals and practices in 
the home for nurturing faith.”^“ Horace Bushnell, “leading Congregationalist pastor and 

“^bid., 2. 

'®nbid., 4. 

“°Ibid., 17. 

"hbid., 20. 
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scholar,”* “the father of American religious liberalism, influenced by Schleiermacher 
and others, through his controversial writing in Christian Nurture, effectively turned the 
current of Christian thought toward the young, by among other things, advising parents to 
train up their children in the faith from the beginning of their lives.”' 

Bushnell, similar to Chrysostom sees the family symbolically as a miniature 
church, which is the “primary agent of grace in the faith development of children, 
because religion never thoroughly penetrates life, until it becomes domestic.”"'* He 
perceives faith development as a “natural process that adults encourage not merely by 
reading the Bible and teaching children aspects of the faith, but also by example, through 
daily routines and by interweaving lessons with play and ftin activities.”"^ 

Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher, a Reformed theologian, believed that 
Christian families are appointed “to be the nurseries of the future generation, to train and 
develop them, and stir the earliest longings for fellowship with God.”"® Schleiermacher 
believed “the Christian home is the first and irreplaceable school of faith, for only here 
can children actually experience the full range of Christian religious affections and come 
to a living faith in Christ. As Dawn DeVries explains, Schleiermacher sees faith as 
something caught more than taught.”"^ 


23. 

"^Kathleen O’Bannon, “Christian Classics Ethereal library. Christian Nurture,” accessed 
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As Bunge suggests, “Many parents recognize that parenting is a deeply spiritual 
endeavor that challenges them to rethink central theological concepts such as God, 
creation, and sin and to reflect upon and practice central Christian virtues, such as 
chmty, patience, forgiveness, and humility. Theology today however, offers few 
resources and little encouragement for articulating these themes.”^® Today’s scholars and 
church leaders should tdce the lead in conveying these themes in a way that is useful for 
parents when reaching and guiding their children. 

Not only have there been fewer resources for parents when articulating the critical 
theological themes mentioned above, there has also been little provided in the area of 
supporting faith development in the home. Bunge suggests, “Congregational leaders have 
erred in allowing the focus of faith development to shift away from the family and to 
become centered in the congregation.”*^® 

Congregants today have not conveyed much objection to this shift. In fact, “many 
people in the church today believe that programs offered in their congregations provide 
the primary place for the faith formation of children.”*^® What Bunge argues is that “the 
family has the most potential of any institution for shaping the spiritual and moral lives of 
children; therefore, the best vehicles for the transmission of faith to children are family 
rituals, family service projects, and meaningful conversations with children in the 
home.”*^* 


“'Ibid, 23. 
^^^Ibid 
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My Theology 

There are several theological pillars that underpin the project as it is introduced 
into the ministry context. These are the basic truths of the faith, the mainstays required to 
develop the spiritual formation in children. First, children must learn about God by 
learning the attributes of God, e.g., God’s power to create, authority to intervene, loving 
kindness, and mercy to interact in the lives of people. Children must also learn about God 
through God’s self-revelation in the triune person of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

This way, children can grasp God’s being, spiritual nature. Lordship, holiness, 
etemalness, and almightiness made available through the power of Christ, the offer of 
salvation. 

It is believed that an understanding of God will help lead to faith in God’s son, 
Jesus Christ, which will lead to salvation. Once the child welcomes and is enjoined in a 
covenant agreement with God, they will commit to a life of loving obedience to God. To 
support this covenant relationship, the church and parents, would provide Christian 
discipleship to help the children mature in Christ as members of His body, the one holy 
and apostolic church. 

What God is Like? 

This plan of spiritual formation, which includes salvation and edification, begins 
with children understanding who and how God is. According to D. R. Wood in the New 
Bible Dictionary, there is a foundational teaching and understanding that God exists and 
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“may be known through both an affirmation of faith and an experience of faith.”*^^ God 
is the source, creator sustainer, and supplier of all for all things. 

God’s nature is “self-revealed in the scriptures, through the personal name, 
Yahweh, through the self-affirmation, I am who I am, which means 1 am the one that has 
being within myself (Ex. 3:14).”^^^ God is “pure spirit, which means intelligent 
energy. God is holy, “separate, and distinct;”^^^ God is Lord, which means “master, 
owner, and ruler.”*^^ God is “infinite in time (eternity), in space (omnipresence), in 
knowledge (omniscience), in power (omnipotence).”^^^ God can be both transcendently 
apart fi:om creation, yet immanently embodied within it. 

What is Salvation (Soteriology)? 

In Introduction to Theology, Ellen Wondra writes, “salvation is always salvation 
for us (pro nobis) and, thus, must be presented in terms that address the actual situations 
in which persons find themselves.”^^® This is true for those of us who will introduce 
children to salvation in the ministry context. For children to understand that a real and 
present God is available to them, children must imderstand that God is available to help 
them in their unique situations where outcomes are made possible by way of God’s 
intervention. Ellen Wondra adds that the doctrine of salvation can focus “narrowly on the 

'^^Wood & Marshall, New Bible Dictionary, 417. 

Wondra, Introduction to Theology, location 1958. 

^^^Ibid., location 1958. 

’^^Ibid., location 1865. 

^^Wood & Marshall, New Bible Dictionary, 419. 

*^®Wondra, Introduction to Theology, location 3518. 
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significance of the death of Christ, somewhat more widely in the work of Christ, or most 
broadly in God's plan and will to bring the creation to its fulfillment.”^^^ I find it 
imperative that for children to arrive at a decision for Christ they must understand the 
mere point that Jesus Christ died; however, for them to develop an ongoing trust and faith 
in Christ, they must be taught from a broader perspective that there is salvation in the 
work of Christ. As more mature Christians, they will someday understand Christ’s plan to 
bring the creation to its fiilfillment, then they will become more useful to the body of 
Christ. Until then, children must be taught such that they understand how Christ’s work 
affects them. 

“V. A. Harvey suggests that there are two basic perspectives in Christian history 
on the doctrine of salvation,one being “the Roman Catholicism and Eastern 
Orthodoxy perspective where salvation is understood as the participation of humanity in 
the divine life, sometimes called, in patristic theology, the deification of humanity, where 
for example, through the sacraments there is a theological emphasis on the incarnation of 
Christ.”^^^ The other is more characteristic of Protestantism where “salvation is 
understood as the restoration of a broken personal relationship, commxmion, mid 
fellowship with God through the forgiveness of sin primarily through preaching the word 
of divine favor and forgiveness. The theological language is that of personal existence, 
and the focus of theological emphasis is on the atonement of Christ.”^^^ 


*29ibid. 


^^“Ibid., location 3526. 
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Herbert W. Richardson suggests another theological perspective on salvation from 
the American Protestant experience, that “the goal of creation is the sanctification of the 
world by the Holy Spirit, symbolized in the Sabbath. Since the divine holiness is 
incommunicable, God must personally enter the world in Christ.”^^^ Some doctrines (e.g. 
trinity, incarnation) were defined because there was certain controversy over its 
definition. The church was therefore required to develop an “elaborately worked out 
synthesis,”^^'* and come to an agreement on an agreed doctrinal stance. Competitor 
schools debated the theology of Soteriology fi:om the fourth to the twelfth century, “when 
Anselm’s Cur dues homo (c. 1997) focused attention on it. A student seeking to 
understand Soteriology would have to pick his way through a variety of theories, that 
may have appeared unrelated and even mutually incompatible, existing side by side and 
sometimes sponsored by the same theologian.”’^^ 

There are three dominating themes related to the redemption offered through 
salvation that “share a main theme, the ancient idea of recapitulation which Irenaeus 
derived from St. Paul, and which envisages Christ as the representative.”'^^ 

First, there is a “physical theory that sees the human nature of Christ as sanctified, 
transformed, and elevated by the incarnation.”'^^ A second theory, “traced to Irenaeus 
and Origen focuses on a ransom offered to the devil, or a more recent version where there 


^^^Ibid., location 3527. 
i^Tbid. 
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is a forfeit is imposed on the devil.”^^® Lastly, there is a realist theory, where the cross is 
in the foregroimd, It is focused on the “Savior’s sufferings for sin and the punishment due 
for it where Christ as substituting Himself for sinful men, shouldering the penalty which 
justice required for them to pay, and reeonciling them to God by His sacrificial death.” 

Ambrose’s theory is that Christ’s death is a sacrifice, offered once and for all to 
satisfy the claims of divine justice where through Christ’s blood, our sins are washed 
away. In Ambrose’s view, Jesus took death upon Himself to satisfy the judgment that 
sinful flesh should be cursed even to unto death. In doing so, death and its sentence were 
destroyed. “When Jesus took flesh, abolished the curse of sinful flesh, was made a curse 
in our place so the curse might be swallowed up in blessing.”^'**’ Pelagius agreed that God 
decreed death to sinners and added that Jesus Christ alone was “offered as a spotless 
sacrifice because, being innocent, He did not already deserve death on His own 
account.”^"^^ “Jerome, too, although his ideas were unsystematic to a degree, recognized 
that Christ endured in our place and suffered the penalty we ought to have suffered for 
our crimes. No one, he claimed, can draw near to God apart from the blood of Christ.”*"^^ 
The church is based on households, and the parents are the primary teachers and 
facilitators for faith development. They are responsible for teaching scriptures. The focus 
for spiritual formation, faith development for children is through the teaching of scripture 
in a form that children can understand, remember, and apply. 

'^®Ibid., 389. 

‘‘‘%id., 389. 
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The Church (Ecclesiology) 

The family and the larger unit, the household, “played an important role in the 
development of early churches.” The household, which includes the parents, children, 
slaves, and “various dependents, such as servants, employees and even ‘clients’ {e.g. 
freedmen or friends) voluntarily joined to the household for mutual benefits was the 
context for many religious exercises.” Many of the activities that lent to the formation of 
children occurred in the household, “e.g., the Passover meal, prayers, instruction, and 
fellowship.”^'^'* 

Also in the household, the children were required to “memorize the Law, through 
retentiveness and recollection. As soon as they could talk, children were taught the 
alphabet, passages from the law, through memorization, repetition of exact words, 
reading aloud, neat writing, and drilling. As soon a boy could read, he received a scroll 
with Deuteronomy 6:4: “Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord,” for daily 
reciting, along with the Hallel (or psalm of praise), the story of creation, and the law. 
Teachings through Proverbs, parables, and an open sharing of knowledge occurred in 
“question and answer.” Simplicity is also recommended. Ryrie suggests teaching 
include use of “everyday illustrations and household objects, use of simple terms for 
theological terms and concepts.” 
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Scripture 

By looking back to the early church fathers and theologians' understanding of the 
church and their interpretation of scripture, “we get a glimpse of the church life and 
community-or lack of it-today.”^"^^ Invaluable writings include Irenaeus’ writing in the 
second century A.D., Cyprian’s writing in a time of persecution and martyrdom in the 
middle of the third century, and Augustine’s writing in the later fourth and early fifth 
centuries. 

Father Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyon, responded to the Gnostic threat in the second 
century A.D. “on the issue of the Bible and divine revelation, by asserting the authority of 
the Scripture.”^'** There were a variety of Gnostic teachers (e.g. Marcion, Basilides, 
Carpocrates, Cerinthus and Valentinus) who taught “creation was the act, not of God the 
Father, but rather of the Demiurge, either a wicked angel or a lesser deity.”^'^^ The 
Gnosties also “undercut the authority of the Old Testament Scriptures by arguing that a 
lesser deity-the Demiurge-was responsible for inspiring the Old Testament.”’They also 
created their own cMion by writing their own sacred documents and modifying New 
Testament documents. As the Gnostics relied on secret revelation, Irenaeus advised one 
to look no further than the apostles of Christ for revelation. 

In defense of the authority of scripture, Irenaeus argues that, “after our Lord rose 
from the dead, the apostles were invested with power from on high when the Holy Spirit 
came down upon them, were filled from all His gifts, and had perfect knowledge. This 
Apostolic revelation and interpretation, then, were intimately linked to the Holy Spirit 

^'‘^Christopher A Hall, Learning Theology with the Church Fathers, e-book location 2883. 

‘'“'Ibid., location 2820. 

‘^°Ibid., location 2584. 
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and divinely inspired in a manner that set apostolic testimony apart as the word of God. 
As Christ's chosen witnesses, the apostles traveled throughout the Mediterranean basin, 
bearing witness to Christ both orally and in written form.”^^^ 

For the Gnostics believed their secret revelation was more trustworthy than the 
scriptures, but Irenaeus and others like him stand on the apostolic testimony of the church 
whereas they find true knowledge in the narrative of the Scriptures that were passed on 
and authoritatively interpreted by the prophets, Jesus and the apostles, faithfully 
preserved by the bishops of the church. 

Theological View for the Ministry Context 

A theological concern is that the children in the context develop a foundational 
understanding of who God is, first by way of understanding the attributes through God’s 
acts in creation and other acts of power, and then through the person of God as revealed 
through the Godhead of the Trinity, Father (creator). Son (Savior), and Holy Spirit 
(Comforter), so that we can understand God’s spiritual nature, Lord, holy, and eternal. 
They should eventually grasp the concept of faith in Jesus, and the understanding that 
there is salvation offered through their faith in the death and resurrection of Jesus. Not 
only will they receive eternal salvation but they will also receive deliverance and rescue 
from their situations each day. They should also understand their responsibilities as 
Christians to establish a commitment to the scriptures primarily because of the authority 
of scripture, and the usefulness of scripture for their own edification, and strengthening 
for spiritual warfare. The goal of this is for each one to attain a personal relationship with 
God that is built on love and obedience to God, that offers communion, and fellowship 
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with God and that instills in the believer a measure of maturity and resilience that 
provides preparation for persecution as the relationship with God is attacked. 

To accomplish this, there is a strong need to understand the role of the church 
(Ecclesiology) and the need for the church to train parents for facilitating the discipleship 
of their children through use of scripture. The parents must be equipped to provide ad hoc 
teaching at home or away, through everyday situations, using everyday objects, in a 
manner that children can imderstand, remember, and apply in their situations. Vehicles 
for teaching should incorporate the scriptures, biblical tools such as the Shema, the Ten 
Commandments, the Hallel, proverbs, parables, and other stories. Doctrinal truths should 
be taught through the Catechism question and answers. Finally, the reaffirming of these 
truths and the children’s progress should come from the chmch that provides the 
encouragement and edification during the spiritual forming process. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 
Project Analysis 

Given the challenge from the New Psalmist Baptist Church liaison to the 
Kingdom Kidz ministry, to teach the stories of the bible, a series of murals were 
identified on the walls of the classroom in this context, depicting key stories of the 
Christian faith, e.g., Jesus as a child in the temple, the feeding of the five thousand, the 
Lord’s baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the crucifixion, and other stories. 

The biblical stories were identified for each mural. The most appropriate scripture 
and theological theme were also identified for each biblical story. The themes include 
creation, God, Jesus, Holy Spirit, sacred scriptures, grace, faith, salvation, love, baptism. 
Last Supper, prayer, forgiveness, compassion, and persecution. 

From a collection of fifteen stories, the foundation of faith catechism was 
designed. The catechism includes fifteen topics, each based on the biblical story, 
scriptural reference, theological theme, and memory verse. Each topic consists of three 
questions and answers. The first question asks the relevant question of the story from a 
child’s perspective. An exegesis of the text helped the development of the appropriate 
answer. The second question asks about the theological theme being discussed in the text, 
e.g. faith, salvation. For this context, the traditional Baptist doctrine used by the local 
church provided the foundation of the answer. The third question simply asks how to 
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apply the core teaching of the story in everyday life. It is answered by the application of 
scripture; it is scripture and also serves as a suitable memory verse. 

The catechism became the foundation for the curriculum that was developed and 
taught in the context. Each lesson in the curriculum includes the catechism and an audio, 
visual, tactile and kinesthetic activities used to reinforce the Catechism lesson. 

The pre and post surveys were provided to the children. The survey was intended 
to determine children’s' grasp of the catechism question and answers that will be used to 
help develop a spiritual foundation in them. The survey was used to gather background 
information on the child (e.g. name, age), and to gauge their responses to the catechism 
before Mid after the lessons were taught. 

For the pilot, lessons were taught based on the catechism topics of Faith, Love, 
Prayer, and Forgiveness. The lessons included activities to address the four learning 
styles of auditory, visual, tactile, and kinesthetic. Activities were pulled from the 
following activity pools. Auditory (listening) activities included having the teacher tells 
the story with a summary, doing a dramatization where the children read and act out the 
story, conducting a verbal question and answer with the children, engaging in small 
group discussions about key topics and watching the stories on DVD. Visual (looking) 
activities include using pictures, charts, and maps, leading white board activities, and 
hosting team versus team challenges. Tactile (hands on) activities included art and crafts, 
and object lessons. Kinesthetic (movement) activities include individual movement 
activities, group movement activities, team versus team competitions, and bible character 
charades where teams act out a story. 
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The lesson in week one was based on the Matthew 9:18-26 story where Jesus 
raises a dead girl. The theological concept discussed was faith. It included a class 
handout, an anagram, a crossword puzzle, and a word search activity. For the visual and 
auditory activities, the students read the story alone and answered the questions on the 
survey. Then we read the story aloud as a group. Tactile and kinesthetic activities 
included completing an anagram puzzle and engaging in a team challenge, a crossword 
puzzle on the white board. 

After the lesson was presented, an online journal was provided to the children to 
capture their feedback on each week’s catechism and lesson activities. The children were 
gauged to determine if they enjoyed learning the catechism. They were also asked to 
provide feedback by identilying what they liked, disliked, and what they would like to 
change. 

Their responses were captured from the pre and post survey questions, as well as 
journal entries and demographic information into a database. The children’s catechism 
responses were compared to the preselected answers and were marked with yes or no to 
denote correct responses. 

As the responses were gathered from each student, the total number of correct 
versus incorrect responses was evaluated for each student fi*om a variety of perspectives. 
For example, the total number of yes and no responses were calculated for each of the 
three types of questions, e.g. the “Relevant Question,” (question #1), the doctrinal 
question (question #2), and for the practical question (question #3). The total number of 
correct versus incorrect responses was also captured for each child for all questions 
answered throughout the project. The total number of correet versus incorrect responses 
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was evaluated for the three (3) forgiveness questions answered in the pre and posttests, 
and likewise for the love, prayer, and faith questions. 

When the first question asks the relevant question from a child’s perspective, the 
responses were assessed to determine if the child could draw conclusions based on what 
was read. 

Based on the data, the children’s responses suggested that the children could draw 
conclusions based on what was read. In fact, sixty five percent (65.91%) of the children 
responded correctly to question number one during the pre-surveys. Later during the 
post-surveys, the children nearly maintained it at sixty-one percent (61%). 

The second question asks about the doctrinal concept at stake in the text. Their 
responses were assessed to determine if the children have knowledge of doctrinal 
concepts and biblical truths. Based on the data, the children’s responses suggested there 
was no knowledge of doctrinal concepts and biblical truths. Only twenty seven percent 
(27.91%) of the children responded correctly to question two during the pre-surveys and 
that rate declined after the post-surveys to sixteen percent (16%). 

The third question asks how to apply the concept in everyday life. The responses 
were assessed to determine if the children understood how and where to find and apply 
the scriptures. 

Based on the data, the children’s responses suggested that children understood 
howto locate and apply the scriptures. Sixty five percent (65.91%) of the responses were 
correct for question three during the pre-surveys and that rate fell to forty four percent 
(44.19%) after the post-surveys. 
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The children were also assessed for their ability to utilize cooperative learning 
skills and the ability to complete activities while working with each other. It was noted 
that nine (9) times, a child’s responded to a question incorrectly during the pre-survey 
and then replied with the correct response to that same question in the post survey. This 
may suggest that the group activities gave the children the opportunity to utilize 
cooperative learning skills. This may have contributed to the increased number of correct 
responses. 

The children were also assessed for their willingness to utilize the prescribed 
method(s) of learning in the form of a catechism. Specific measurements were used to 
gauge if the children learned the catechism question and answers. While the children 
overwhelmingly responded favorably to the concept of a catechism, only one (1) child 
showed an unwillingness to respond to the catechism questions. This particular child did 
not attempt to answer the questions in the post-survey even after successfully answer two 
(2) questions correctly in the pre-survey. 

The children were invited to write in their eleetronic or paper journal each week. 
They were led with the following questions, did you enjoy learning this week's 
catechism, what did you like or dislike, and what would you change about it. 

In the journal entries on faith, several children commented that they "enjoyed the 
story, learning the catechism, engaging in the puzzle activities, and wouldn't change a 
thing. StudentOS specifically enjoyed learning the response to the faith catechism 
question #3, "What if I am afraid to use my faith?" The child responded, "Don’t be afi-aid. 
Just believe." (Mk 5:35—43) The children were intrigued by the acts of faith and 
miraculous works present in the story, more specifically, when Jesus awoke the girl when 
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she was sleep," (StudentOV). NFGStudentl? liked "the part when Jesus raised the girl 
from the dead." 

From the journal entries on love,_one enjoyed the activity where the students acted 
out the story. Another asked to continue teaching the catechism; student05 loved writing 
down questions about God and answering them; on the contrary, student 12 liked the 
content of the catechism, but felt the question and answer part was boring. After the 
lesson on prayer, three students asked to make the lesson more fun by creating a little 
skit. Two students insisted it was too long; it should be shorter, and easier to understand. 
Two students felt the answer to question number three was too long. Two students 
enjoyed talking about God, and doing activities about God. Overwhelmingly the students 
felt the forgiveness lesson was good. They learned a lot but the activities were boring, 
and could be enhanced with skits. The children were often affected by the human 
emotions of the stories, e.g. sadness. 

There were also post project interviews conducted with the students to discover 
their spiritual journeys, and their experience joining the church. The interview with 
STUDENT04 revealed that she chose to join the church on Easter Sunday because it was 
the day that God died for us. She knew that joining the church knowing they were going 
to get baptized too, knowing they were giving their life to Christ, She attends Sunday 
school, sings on the choir and attends discipleship, prays at night and in the morning, 
knowing that God answers them too. Her dad taught her to always pray because it could 
come true. Dad prays with her sometimes at home. She reads the bible in church when 
there is not Sunday school and sometimes at home, but not all of the time because of 
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other things like chores. She started loving God because God provides food, clothes, and 
shelter. 


The interview with NFGStudenl6, age eleven, revealed that his family started 
coming to church when the new facility was built. Sometimes they choose to watch the 
service on the Internet. He attends Sunday school, communion, and the discipleship 
kingdom kidz choir. His mother taught him the story of how God created the earth, and 
brought his first bible at age nine. He prays during the holidays, when family members 
come together. He reads the bible when they go to church and at home. He reads his 
favorite book quite often, a library book that is a story about God. The interview with 
NFGStudentl? reveals that she joined church with her mom. She learned to pray fi-om 
mom. She prays with mom, and learned to love God fi-om mom. 

An interview was conducted with the Rev. Dr. Thomas E. Boomershine, founder 
of Network of Biblical Storytellers International. When asked for thoughts on how 
biblical storytelling can contribute to the foundation of faith for children, Tom replied, 
“The central thing in terms of assessing the value of a curriculum is the formation of 
memory.” 

He later explained that, “The rabbis had a basic process that children were 
expected to follow and they began at the age of four until they were eleven or 
twelve. That the purpose of that whole period was to learn the stories, not to ask 
questions about them but to know the stories, form the memory. Later then they 
can ask question about it, do the catechism about it, think about it, analyze the 
doctrines that are implicit in the stories or leam some of the foundational things. 
But the foundation is knowing those stories. 
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Consent forms were collected from parents. A sample form is included below. 

Consent Form for Participation in an Action Research Study 
United Theological Seminary 

Prophetic preaching in a postmodern culture that uses a catechism to build the spiritual 

foundation in children 

Description 

You are invited to participate in a research study conducted by Derrick L 
Randolph Sr, The purpose of this research is to examine Prophetic Preaching in a 
Postmodern Culture that emphasizes the use of a catechism to develop the spiritual 
foundation in nine and ten year old children in the Discipleship Ministry at the New 
Psalmist Baptist Church in Baltimore, Maryland, 

Participation 

Your child’s pMticipation will involve classroom learning of four bible stories on 
faith, love, forgiveness, and prayer. The children will receive survey questions about each 
topic. They will use a diary (paper or online journal) each week to record their thoughts 
about the lessons. The project may involve an exit interview for further discussion of the 
curriculum topics, catechism questions and answers and their experience in these areas of 
the Christian faith. 

Your participation in this research study is voluntary. You may choose not to 
pMticipate and you may withdraw your consent to participate at any time. You will not be 
penalized in any way should you decide not to participate or to withdraw from this study. 
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Protection of Confidentiality 

There are no known risks associated with this research. This research may help us 
determine if the catechism remains a useful instructional method, and if the catechism 
content developed in this project is relevant to the children’s needs. 

We will do everything we can to protect your child’s privacy. Confidentiality of 
records will be maintained for each participant. This includes research records, pictures, 
and video and voice recordings. Your child’s identity will not be revealed. 

If you have miy questions or concerns about this study or if any proble ms arise, 
please contact Derrick L. Randolph Sr. 

Consent 

I have read this consent form and have been given the opportunity to ask questions. I give 
my consent to participate in this study. 

Parent or guardian’s signature__ Date_ 


A copy of this consent form will be provided for you. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 
Lessons 

Lessons were taught based on the catechism topics of Faith, Love, Prayer, and 
Forgiveness. The lessons included activities to address the four learning styles of 
auditory, visual, tactile, and kinesthetic. Activities were pulled from the following 
activity pools identified in figure 3. 

Curriculum Activities 

Auditory Activity (“Listen ”) 

• Teacher tells the story with summary 

♦ Dramatization (Kids read & act out the story) 

• Verbal Q&A with individuals 

* Small-group discussions about key subjects 

* Watch DVD 

Visual Activity (“Look”) 

« Teacher uses pictures, charts, maps 

* Teacher led white board activities e.g. fill in the Blank Bible Verses 

• Remove a word (e.g. teacher writes the verse, children recite it, teacher 
removes a word at a time); children continue to recite it 
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• Team vs. team white Board Activities (e.g. Bible Q&A checkers, Tic-Tack- 
Toe Q&Aj 

Tactile Activity (“Hands on fhn”) 

• Art Mid Crafts 

• Object lessons 

• Ball Toss — Teacher tosses the ball and gives the student Twenty-Five seconds 
to read a verse 

• Card grab - Student grabs a card and has Twenty-Five seconds to name a 
character in the text 

Kinesthetic Activity (“Move around”) 

• Individual Movement activities 

• Group movement activity 

• Team vs. Team competitions (quizzes) 

• Bible character charades / who am I? (Teacher gives clues) 

• Bible Charades - Tcmus act out a story 
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Klngitem Kidt 


Children’s Survey 


I TMs IS a survey for ckildnsn in ^ Niew Ps^fnistDisc^feship This survey is intended io ' 

I chiidtm^ gra^thec&techism guesdott <ct»ddtat mii ^ taed^heipde^efopa \ 

^ spiritued fitandtsttm in them. i 


Background 


Child's nw»e;. 


Agfc_____ 

Year yoD joinedNen^ Psalnai a 
U Years ym have sit^dedDisci^eship: 


Faith 


Read Mahhenr Mark 5:35^43 

is faidL in lesus? 

EExploia J__ 


Why docs Ood want n ^ to linire failh? 
[ExptaiiL]_ 


Mitsk >: 55—*3 i-tsTf Ktitf if 1 ;i>h afraid to use my fai th? 


Love 


'Read Mattiifiar 12:34-37 


shoiddwe lovx? 
lExblflial 


Figure 4 provides the lesson used in week one (1). It includes the class handout 


(4a), anagram (4b), crossword (4c), and word search (4d). 
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The New Psalmist Baptist Church 
Kingdom Kidz Discipleship 
Class Handout 



FOCUS: Kingdom Kidz Catechism 
Lesson: Faith 

STORY: Jesus raises a dead girl 
TEXT: Matthew 9:18-26; Mark 5:35-43 


Activities 

Look 

Read the story alone and answer the questions on the survey 


Turn in the answer sheet 


Listen 


Read the story as a group 

Write the questions helow (Teacher provides the answers) 

Hands on Fun 

Anagram 

Move Around Team Challenge - Crossword Puzzle on white hoard 



The New Psalmist Baptist Church 
Kingdom Kidz Discipleship 


Faith Anagram 

ihtfa_ 

ssuje 

diencefcod_ 

dnoceencfi 

poeh _ 

ersancsua_ 

ese_ 

odg _ 

biomssiple_ 

alpese 

diaraf_ 

vbeieel 
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Kti^dara Kfcfa 

FafthC r o^svt pi’d 



ACROSS 

1 What is corrfidence in what we hope for 

4 In Matthew 9:22, Jesus told the si ck woman, 

'Daughter, be encouraged! Your faith has made you. 

5 Christians have faith in_ 

8 Without faith it is impossi ble to_God. 

7 Faith is_about what we do not see 


DOWN 

2 In Matthew 9:24, Jesus said ^The girt isn’t dead; she’s only 

3 Be not afraid, onty_.(Mark 5:35-^3) 



7]ils?l wKdtdiiit Baptisi dnrdi 

Faith Word Search 


ECNARUSSA 
VPRXXJEDN 
ERERLSTDQ 
I SJEALFMQ 
LWUE LAEWM 
ETLSISMWP 
BPTTERALV 
DDHTWJ J J J 


Clues 

What is confidence in what we hope for 

Faith is_about what we do not see 

Without faith it is Impossible to_God. 

Be not afraid, onfy_.(Mark 5:35-43) 

Christians have faith in_. 

In Matthew 9:22, Jesus told the sick woman. 

“ Daughter be encouragedi Your faith has made you_ 

In Matthew 9:24, Jesus said ^The girl isn’t dead; she’s only 
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Figure 5 shows the online journal provided to the children to capture their 
feedback on each week’s catechism and lesson activities. 


A'ag Kdz Catechism 




iti- ' 


Week Catechism (Faith) 


Based on Matthew 9:18-26; Hark 5:35-43 

What is faith? Faith is confidence in what we hope for and assurance about what we do not sea. 

Why does God want us to have farth? Without faith it is impossible to please God. 

What if I am afraid to use faith? Be not afraid, only believe (Mark 5:35-43) 

Did you enjoy lea mine this week's catechism? What did you Itke or dislike? what would you change about 
it? Please iet me know! Add a comment. Remember to leave your name. 

God SJesel - Mr, Derrick 



Figure 6 captures the responses from the pre and post survey questions, as well as 
journal entries and demographic information. Note, the information below only is a 
sample of two persons. 
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The colvimn headers from figure 6 are described in further detail here. 

The “Studenf ’ column identifies the 19 students included in the study. Some 
students received the prefix NFG as they were given three rows. The responses in rows 1- 
3 represent the three questions answered for each topic (forgiveness, love, prayer, and 
faith). 

The column "Q#" identifies whether this is a response to question one through 
three. The pre forgive, pre love, pre prayer, and pre faith columns represent the responses 
to the questions in the pre survey. 

The post faith, post love, post prayer, post forgive columns represent the 
responses to the questions in the post survey. 

The journal faith, journal love, journal prayer, and journal forgiveness columns 
represent the journal entries made each week by the children on the website or manually 
written on paper. 

The children also recorded their age, number of years as a member of New 
Psalmist, and the number of years as a member of the Discipleship Ministry. 

The results were compared against the preselected answers and were replaced 
with a Y or No to denote correct (or similar) responses. These are identified in figure #7. 

As the responses were gathered fiom each student, the total number of correct 
versus incorrect responses was evaluated for each student from a variety of perspectives. 
For example, the total number of yes and no responses were calculated for each of the 
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three types of questions, e.g. the “Relevant Question”, (Question #1), the doctrinal 
question (Question #2), and for the practical question (Question #3). 

The total numbers of correct versus incorrect responses were also captured for 
each child for all questions answered throughout the project. 

The total number of correct versus incorrect responses was evaluated for the three 
(3) forgiveness questions answered in the pre and posttests, md likewise for the love, 
prayer, and faith questions. 

Question #1 Draw conclusions based on what was read. 

When the first question asks the relevant question ftom a child’s perspective, the 
responses were assessed to determine if the child can draw conclusions based on what 
was read. Figure 8a and 8b captures the responses from the first question in all of the pre 
surveys. 

Pre-Survey Question #1, 8a 


survey i(Qu«T]le>n *1} 



Pre-Survey Question #1, 8b 


(#) Incorrect 

(#) Correct 

Total (#) responses 

(%) Incorrect 

(%) Correct 

1 

29 

^44 

34.09% 

! 

65.91% 
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Figure 9a and 9b captures the responses from the first question in all of the post surveys. 
Post-survey Question #1, 9a 


Pcjst'Survfv |Ou®stion#l) 



Post-survey Question #1, 9b 


(#) Incorrect 

(#) Correct 

Total (#) responses 

(%) Incorrect 

(%) Correct 1 

17 

27 

' 44 

38.64% 

61.36% 


Based on the data, the children’s responses suggested that the children could draw^ 
conclusions based on what was read. In fact, sixty five percent (65.91%) of the children 
responded correctly to question number one during the pre-surveys. Later during the 
post-surveys, the children nearly maintained it at sixty-one (61%). 

Question #2 Knowledge of biblical and doctrinal truths 

The second question asks about the doctrinal concept at stake in the text. Their 
responses were assessed to determine if the children have knowledge of doctrinal 
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concepts and biblical truths. Figure 10a and 10b captures the responses from the second 
question in all of the pre surveys. 

Pre-Survey Question #2, 10a 



Pre-Survey Question #2, 10b 


# Incorrect 

# Correct 

Total # 

% Incorrect 

% Correct 

31 

12 

43 

72.09% 

27.91% 


Figure 11a and 1 lb captures the responses from the second question in all of the post 


surveys. 
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Post-Survey Question #2,11a 


Post Survey (Question 1*2f 



Post-Svffvey Question#2, lib 


# incorrect 

# correct 

— 

Total # responses 

% incorrect 

1 

% correct 

36 

7 

43 

83.72% 

16.28% 


Based on the data, the children’s responses suggested there was not a knowledge 
of doctrinal concepts and biblical truths. Only twenty seven percent (27.91%) of the 
children responded correctly to question two during the pre-surveys and that rate declined 
after the post-surveys to sixteen percent (16%). 

Question #3 Understanding of how/where to find (it in) the scriptures. 

The third question asks how to apply the concept in everyday life. The responses 
were assessed to determine if the children understood how and where to find ^d apply 
the scriptures. Figure 12a and 12b captures the responses from the first question in all of 
the pre surveys. 
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Pre-Survey Question #3,12a 


Pr*? Sarvey {Question 4^3) 



Pre-survey Question #3, 12b 


# Incorrect 

# Correct 

Total# 

% Incorrect 

% Correct 

15 

29 

44 

34.09% 

65.91% 


Figure 13a and 13b captures the responses from the third question in all of the post 
surveys. 

Post-Survey Question #3,13a 


Post^Survey (QuestitHi #3J 
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Post-Survey Question #3,13b 


# Incorrect 

# Correct 

Total # 

% Incorrect 

% Correct 

24 

19 

43 

55.81% 

44.19% 


Based on the data, the children’s responses suggested that children understood 
how to locate and apply the scriptures. Sixty five percent (65.91%) of the responses were 
correct for question three during the pre-surveys and that rate fell to forty four percent 
(44,19%) after the post-surveys. 

Curriculum 

Skills (cooperative learning among children) / ability to complete activities while 
working with each other. The catechism questions and answers were introduced in class 
through a curriculum that also included audio, visual, tactile, and kinesthetic activities to 
reinforce the lessons. The children were assessed for their ability to utilize cooperative 
learning skills and the ability to complete activities while working with each other. 

From No to Yes 

It was noted that nine (9) times, a child’s responded to a question incorrectly 
during the pre-survey and then replied with the correct response to that same question in 
the post survey. This may suggest that the group activities gave the children the 
opportunity to utilize cooperative learning skills. This may have contributed to the 
increased number of correct responses. 
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Catechism 

Willingness to utilize the prescribed method(s) of learning (did they do the 
catechism). The children were also assessed for their willingness to utilize the prescribed 
method(s) of learning in the form of a catechism. Specific measurements were used to 
gauge if the children learned the catechism question and answers. 

While the children overwhelmingly responded favorably to the concept of a 
catechism, only one (1) child showed an unwillingness to respond to the catechism 
questions. This particular child did not attempt to answer the questions in the post-survey 
even after successfully answer two (2) questions correctly in the pre-survey. 
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Journals 

Also note that, the children were invited to write in their electronic or paper 
journal each week. They were led with the following questions: 

* Did you enjoy learning this week's catechism? 

* What did you like or dislike? 

* What would you change about it? 
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Student Journal Faith 

StudentOS Yes I really enjoyed myself, I liked it when we did the puzzle from the 
Bible. I don't want anything to change. 

StudentO? I did enjoy the story because it was cool when he awoke the girl when she 
was sleep. I like the story. I would change nothing. 

StudentOS Yes I did enjoy learning the story. I enjoy it because I like it and it was 
great. I liked the part, "Don’t be afraid. Just believe." I dislike the death 
part. I would change the part about death. 

NFG 

Studentl 7 Yes I did because I learned that Jesus can raise things from the dead. I like 
the part when Jesus raised the girl from the dead. I would not change a 
thing. 

Student09 I kind of enjoyed this story because it was really interesting. I would 
change nothing because it was about our heavenly father, our savior. 

StudentOS yes I did enjoy the story. I enjoyed it because I enjoy learning new stories 
in Bible. I liked it because I like learning and I didn’t like the death part. I 
would change the death part. 

Studentl 3 Yes I did enjoy it because I learned that you should have faith in God and 

Jesus. What I like about the story is when a man's daughter was dead. He 
believed in Jesus. I would change nothing the bible says, the word about 
God. Nothing could change that. 

Studentl4 I think they were good. I really learned a lot. They gave me a lot of 
information and I really enjoyed them. 


StudentOS, StudentO?, StudentOS, NFGStudentl 7, Student09, StudentOS, Studentl3, and 
Studentl 4 

Created journal entries on the faith lesson. Several children commented in 
the journal that they "enjoyed the story, learning the catechism, engaging 
in the puzzle activities, and wouldn't change a thing. 

StudentOS Specifically enjoyed learning the response to the faith catechism question 
#3, "What if I am afraid to use my faith?". The child responded, "Don’t be 
afraid. Just believe." (Mark 5:35—43) The children were intrigued by the 
acts of faith and miraculous works present in the story, more specifically, 
when Jesus awoke the girl when she was sleep," 
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(StudentO?). 

StudentOl 

Student02 

Student03 

Student04 

Student04 

StudentOS 

NFG 

Studentl6 

Student06 

StudentO? 

StudentOS 

StudentOS 

Studentl2 

Studentl4 

StudentOS 


NFGStudentl? liked "the part when Jesus raised the girl from the dead." 

Student Journal Love 

This was a good class but loud 

It was cool. Need more boys 

yes I did. I liked when we acted it out. 

I like learning the catechism so I can learn new stuff about God and Jesus. 
I don't like writing about the questions. 

I love learning the catechism. It is a good way to leam about God and 
Jesus. Keep teaching it Mr. Derrick. 

I think today was great because we learned a lot about God and that we 
should love one another. 


I feel like we should do more games while learning. We should also get 
some fruit snacks or Chex mix and juice boxes. We should do games with 
teams and a review game. 

I like it because we do crosswords and play games and blogging. 

I thought the one with the boat was the best. 

I think that this is a great learning experience about love. God loves us and 
we [must] act like Christians. 

Today in discipleship, I love what we did. We wrote down questions about 
God and answered them. 

I kind of like this week's catechism, but Mr. Derrick don't forget to space 
out those lines. Also, the question and answer part is kind of boring. Try to 
make it better. 

Today's catechism was very good. I liked it a lot and really enjoyed it. The 
way you explained love was really great. Now I really understand love. 

Enjoyed the activity where the students acted out the story. Student04 
asked to continue teaching the catechism; studentOS loved writing dovm 
questions about God and answering them; on the contrary, Studentl2 liked 
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the content of the catechism, but felt the question and answer part was 
boring. 


Student Journal Prayer 

StudentOl I don’t know about it. I would not change Miything but make it more fun. I 
like the puzzles, but 1 like something else that is more fun than that 
Creating a little skit. 

Student02 No I did not like the way it was so long; I would make it shorter and make 
it like more understanding. 

StudentOS Yes I did. I like about when we talked about God and making puzzles 
about God. I didn’t dislike nothing. I wouldn't change anything. 

NFG 

Student 15 I liked learning about prayer. I didn’t like the third one. It was too long. I 

would just make 1 sentence. I already know the answers. 

NFG 

Studentl6 I like the questions about God. I would not change anything. 

Student06 Today's lesson was ok. I think we should do something more fun though. 

StudentO? No I didn’t enjoy it. I would change the puzzles. No they were not too 
hard for me. If we kept working on them I would be able to learn them. 

We should do something more fun than puzzles. We should act out the 
stories. 

StudentOS I liked the catechism. We need more fun activities. The questions were 
hard. 

StudentOS I like the catechism we are learning but the answer to number three is too 
long. 

Studentl 1 Three is too long. I do not like it. It is too long. I do not feel like writing 
all that. 

Studentl 3 I enjoyed working on it. I don't know. 1 would not change anything about 
it. I knew some of the Miswers, but not all of the answers. 

StudentOl Student06, StudentO? More fun; creating a little skit. 

NFGStudentl 5, and Student02 Insisted it was too long, should be shorter, and 

more understanding. StudentOS, Studentl 1 the 
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answer to number three is too long. StudentOS, 
NFGStudentl6 enjoyed talking about God, and 
activities about God. 


Student Journal Forgiveness 

I thought it was alright. 

I think it was good and exciting. It was actually exciting. 

I think you should always forgive somebody when they do something 
wrong. 

I thought the lesson was good. 

It taught me about the ungrateful servant. That’s what I thought it was 
about. 

A little happy and a little bored. It was a little too easy. 

I think it was boring. Skits will make it better. 

I thought it was sad. 

I think it was ok. It could be better. I didn't understand it. 

I think it was half boring and half interesting. I think it was boring because 
we should do more fun stuff and I think it was interesting too. 

The lesson was good. 

I felt bad because I don't treat my brother or sister good enough. I felt 
good about the lesson. It was easy. 

I think today’s lesson was good because we got to do fim worksheets. 

I think the lesson was really good and I learned a lot. 
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Overwhelmingly the students felt the forgiveness lesson was good; they learned a 
lot but the activities were boring, and could be enhanced with skits. The children were 
often affected by the human emotions of the stories, e.g. sadness. 

Post Interviews 


Interview with Student04 

Derrick: What I want you to do very shortly, briefly is kind of describe what we call your 
spiritual journey. The first thing I really want to know is when you started coming to 
church. 

STUDENT04:1 started coming to church when I was in my mom’s stomach. 

DERRICK: And you’ve been coming ever since. As far as you can remember you’ve 
been coming to church. So, when did you join the church? 

Student04:1 joined the church this Easter Sunday. 

DERRICK: So, what made you join? 

Student04:1 kept on telling my mommy that I was going to join the church but I 
never did, so I decided I was going to join the church. I joined on Easter Sunday 
because it was the day that God died for us. 

DERRICK: So did you know what you were doing when you joined? Did you understand 
what you were doing when you joined the church? 

STUDENT04: yes, I am joining the church so like when I go to new member’s 
class I could learn more about him. 

DERRICK: so did you know you were going to new member’s class when you joined 
STUDENT04: yes, I went in December. I’m going to get baptized this s umm er 
and my dad is going to baptize me. 

DERRICK: Awesome. So you knew that when you joined the church you were going to 
get baptized too? 

STUDENT04: yes 

DERRICK: so do you understand what baptism is about 

STUDENT04: Yes, you are giving your life to Christ 

DERRICK: You are giving your life to Christ. So, tell me about what all do you do here 
at the church? 

STUDENT04; Sunday school, I sing on the choir and discipleship 
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DERRICK: That’s a lot do you do all of that. My boys do the smne thing. So tell me 
about at home. Do you believe in God at home too as well as the church? 

STUDENT04: Yes because when I say my prayers at night he answers them and 
when I say my prayers in the morning he answers them too. 

DERRICK: who taught you about prayer? 

STUDENT04: Mostly my dad because he is a minister, he taught me to always 
pray because if I pray about it, it could come true. 

DERRICK: awesome, does he pray with you sometimes at home? Do you also pray by 
yourself at home too? 

STUDENT04: yes. 

DERRICK: Awesome; so what about reading the Bible. 

STUDENT04: sometimes I read the bible in church when there is not Sunday 
school. 

DERRICK: Do you ever read at home? 

Student04:1 do but not all of the time because I have other things to do like 
chores. 

DERRICK: chores and homework right. I know. We all have chores and homework to 
do. Awesome is there anything else? We talked about loving god and forgiving others. 
Did anyone teach about those things? 

STUDENT04: My Dad taught me about pray. I started loving God because he 
provides food for me and, clothes and shelter. 

DERRICK: Is there anything else that you want to tell me about, when it comes to loving 
God or believing in God or going to church? Is there anything else you want to tell me/ 
STUDENT04: No 

DERRICK: Well thank you very, very, very much. Congratulations on finishing 
discipleship. How old are you? 

STUDENT04:1 am nine 

DERRICK: So you will be coming back to this class in December. Thank you 

Interview with NFGStudenl6 

DERRICK: Alright NFGStudentlb, so tell us again about your spiritual journey. So when 
did you start coming to church? 

NFGSTUDENT16: Well my mother said when they started building the church; 
my mother said we will start going to church on Simday. Then sometimes on Sundays, 
we don’t go to church; we watch it on the Internet. 

DERRICK: um hum and so when else do you come? What other things do you come to 
church for? 
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NFGSTUDENT16: Sunday school, communion, discipleship kingdom kidz choir, 
that’s it. 

DERRICK; So you are pretty active in the church? 

NFGSTUDENT16: yes 

DERRICK: Alright, tell me; when did you start believing in God. 

NFGSTUDENT16: When my mother firs told me the story of how God created 
the earth and when she first brought me the bible when I was nine years old. 

DERRICK: um hum. Is that when you first started to believe Him? 

NFGSTUDENT16: No, when I was eight years old. 

DERRICK: That’s awesome and how old are you now? 

NFGSTUDENT16:1 am eleven years old now 

DERRICK: So tell me when you are at home. Do you believe in God when you are at 
home too? 

NFGSTUDENT16: Yes 

DERRICK: And do you prayer when you are at home? 

NFGSTUDENT16: yes 

DERRICK: When? 

NFGSTUDENT16: When for holidays like thanksgiving, we always do prayer. 

All my family members come and we have someone pray. And then my little 
brother he volunteers mid I volunteer too. 

DERRICK: You did? 

NFGSTUDENT16: Awesome 

DERRICK: And do you pray at night? 

NFGSTUDENT16: yes 

DERRICK: the last thing I want to ask you about is reading the Bible. Do you read the 
bible at home or at church? 

NFGSTUDENT16:1 read the bible when I go to church. I read the bible then, I 
have book that I bought from the library and it is kind of like the bible but it is a 
story about God. That’s my favorite one. 


DERRICK: That’s your favorite one? 
NFGSTUDENT16: yes 
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NTGStudentl? Interview 

DERRICK: When did you start coming to church? 

NFGSTUDENT17: Well, I started coming to church in 2012. My mom came to 
this church... 

DERRICK: And did you join? 

NFGSTUDENT17: yes 

DERRICK: So tell me when you are home, do you ever read your Bihle when you are at 
home? 

NFGSTUDENT17: yes 

DERRICK: You do? What about prayer? Who taught you how to pray? 
NFGSTUDENT17: My mom 

DERRICK: Your mom taught you how to pray. Does she ever pray with you at home or 
does she expect you to pray by yourself? 

NFGSTUDENT17: both 

DERRICK: Both? Ok. Who taught you about loving God, how to love God? 
NFGSTUDENTl7; My mom 

DERRICK: she did. When did she teach you? 

NFGSTUDENT17: Uh, she taught me and my sister when we started reading 
books. She taught us about the Bible. 

DERRICK: Last question. Is there anything else about your faith journey or your belief in 
Jesus Christ that you haven’t told me that you feel is important? 

NFGSTUDENT17: No 

DERRICK: Well, thank you very much 
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Consent forms were collected from parents. A sample form is attached. 

Consent Form for Participation in an Action Research Study 
United Theological Seminary 

Prophetic preaching in a postmodern culture that uses a catechism to build the spiritual 
foundation in children 

Description 

You are invited to participate in a research study conducted by Derrick L Randolph Sr. 
The purpose of this research is to examine Prophetic Preaching in a Postmodern Culture 
that emphasizes the use of a catechism to develop the spiritual foundation in nine and ten 
year old children in the Discipleship Ministry at the New Psalmist Baptist Church in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Participation 

Your child’s participation will involve classroom learning of four bible stories on faith, 
love, forgiveness, and prayer. The children will receive survey questions about each 
topic. They will use a diary (paper or online journal) each week to record their thoughts 
about the lessons. The project may involve an exit interview for further discussion of the 
curriculum topics, catechism questions and answers and their experience in these areas of 
the Christian faith. 

Your participation in this research study is voluntary. You may choose not to participate 
and you may withdraw your consent to participate at any time. You will not be penalized 
in any way should you decide not to participate or to withdraw from this study. 

Protection of Confidentiality 

There are no known risks associated with this research. This research may help us 
determine if the catechism remains a useful instructional method, and if the catechism 
content developed in this project is relevant to the children’s needs. 

We will do everything we can to protect your child’s privacy. Confidentiality of records 
will be maintained for each participant. This includes research records, pictures, and 
video and voice recordings. Your child’s identity will not be revealed. If you have any 
questions or concerns about this study or if any problems arise, please contact Derrick L. 
Randolph Sr. 

Consent 

I have read this consent form and have been given the opportunity to ask questions. 1 give 
my consent to participate in this study. 

Parent or guardian’s signature _ Date_ 

A copy of this consent form will be provided for you. 
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An interview with The Rev. Dr. Thomas E. Boomershine, founder of Network of Biblical 
Storytellers International is below. 

DERRICK; “[My context for ministry is the] New Psalmist Baptist church in Baltimore. 
We lack a curriculum for the children. So, we are borrowing curriculum for Sunday 
school, discipleship, and bible study, for our new members, and for the ushers. They all 
use separate resources. One of my goals is that we have a common theme running 
through all of our teachings, where they call connected. My project is I built a 
curriculum, but I based it on a catechism. I used our Baptist doctrine to kind of help me 
with the catechism. Ultimately, in my class I have a mural with a dozen or so images. So 
I took each one. First I built a framework for my catechism based on three questions. For 
the first one, the children literally have to exegete the text sort of from a kids point of 
view ages eight to ten, to answer the main point or the main question a child would have. 
The second question would be a question that leads to answering what is the basic 
understanding of this doctrine or topic at hand in this story. Thirdly, it is applying what 
you just learned or the teaching from the story. It becomes useful as a teaching point. SO, 
that is my project. Develop a curriculum based on a catechism. Long term my goal is to 
make this a collaborative teaching model for the church and parent so the parent teaches 
at home what we teach at church. I want to get the church all teaching the same thing, 
various ministries to become a resource for church at home or something like that. 

So during my candidate review Dr. Moore suggested I talk to Tom and get his thoughts 
about infusing faith in children through biblical storytelling. So Brice was telling me 
about yoiu wife and how she does biblical story telling for the children at this church. 
What thoughts could you tell me about biblical storytelling for my project which is about 
foundations of faith for children. 

Tom: Well, the central thing would be in terms of assessing the value of a 
curriculum is the formation of memory. 

DERRICK: Right because that’s what I am assessing during my pilot 

Tom: So what is going to be the fabric of a resilient lifelong grounded memory in 
children? The basic assumption of the biblical tradition is that that memory is the 
story memory of the foundational stories of the revelation of God in Israel and in 
Jesus. So the theory would be that emerges out of biblical storytelling is that the 
most resilient is the longest lasting and the most adaptable frame is that they 
would know a range of stories and that they have connections with them and can 
internalize them. The rabbis had a basic process that children were expected to 
(and they began at the age of four until they were eleven or twelve. That the 
purpose of that whole period was to learn the stories, not to ask questions about 
them but to know the stories, form the memory. Later then they can ask question 
about it, do the catechism about it, think about it, analyze the doctrines that are 
implicit in the stories or learn some of the foundational things. But the foundation 
is knowing those stories. So why is that important? 

DERRICK: My experience. After I finished my dissertation that was focused on Mark as 
a storyteller and I learned major parts of the gospel of Mark, well I knew almost all of it. 
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six months after I finished my thesis, I got hit by a car and nearly killed. I was out of 
work for a year and in a cast for six months. During that time when in the immediate 
aftermath. I was on heavy pain medication for almost three months. I mean heavy 
medicine. I couldn’t read, I’d go to sleep. The only things that I had were the things that I 
knew by heart, so I told myself those stories.. .They were my lifeline. So I after that 
experience I decided I was going to devote my life to enable other people to learn those 
stories. That didn’t happen for me as a child. Although 1 learned a couple of stories but 
not much. 

This is related to memory to what we’ve learned about memory. From psychological 
studies there axe two (2) basic structures of long term memory, the way things are stored 
in long term memory to the ways you can retrieve it. The problem is that the retrieval 
mechanisms are broken down, but they are still there. 

When you start singing a song. It’s still there in long term memory. So there are two 
structures for long term memory. The first is syntactical memory. It stores concepts. The 
other is episodic memory (the story). What has emerged from memory research is the 
most natural, the easiest, the longest lasting is episodic, the story. So what will emerge 
out of that research is, in terms of building a broadly based memory of the revelation of 
God that can be a lifelong resource is stories first, then episodic then syntactical, long 
term. I’ve been talking about this for forty-five years and nobody has done it. On the one 
hand, what Emelia is doing and in the practice that has been developed by Jerome 
Berryman on “Godly Play.” He doesn’t focus on Godly Play on the building of a deep 
and rich memory of stories, but it does do that as a side benefit because the kids are 
playing with and interacting with the stories every week. That’s what Emelia is doing. So 
the theory would be for everybody but especially for children because their memories are 
fantastic and the things they learn at that age are there for life. They go straight into long 
term memory. So like learning a language. Kids can learn a new language in a year, when 
they are five, six, seven or eight. When they turn twenty it takes a lot longer. When they 
become forty-five it becomes very difficult. But that the capacity of young memories and 
the possibilities of the formation of memory for young children is awesome, awesome. 
There is no limit. They can learn vast amounts of stuff just like that. If you tell them a 
story once or twice and tell them to tell it back. Bam! They’ve got it. 

Tom: So that would be the theory. That’s also my experience, so this was 
grounded theory. As as I know, no curriculums have been structured for that. 
And the only way that is going to happen is if parents have been involved. 

Because it’s something that needs to be reinforced. It’s not the only place it can 
happen at church but in terms of effectiveness, if parents tell them the stories as 
they go to sleep at night, it goes right into long term memory. If there are 
recordings that the parents cmi play it will work. It’s the stories, and if you tell 
them the stories. Bam! It goes right into long term storage. So, what we learned 
out of this research; a recommendation of that is, a curriculum that from early 
until eleven (11), learn the story. For ages twelve (12), thirteen (13) and on, do 
your doctrine. 

DERRICK: Thank you, I will stop right there. Tha nk you very much 
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Dr. Tom Interview Part II 

Tom: [This] was formed for children of literate culture. It was the focus on the ideas that 
were present in the stories that gave it credibility in literate culture, but the theory would 
be kids are now growing up in a post literate culture, a digital culture and credibility in 
digital culture is not connected with doctrine and ideas. It is connected with story and 
experience. So what matters here is whether or not it is credible. Whether there’s a 
congruence between what people say they believe and what they do. A lot of the reason 
why the church is in so much trouble is because its systems for communication are 
structured with literate culture and these kids are operating in this digital world and they 
are just going right by each other like ships in the night. 

DERRICK: I had to deal with the digital divide in the sociological pert of my 

paper. 

Tom: So what we've invested in 1500 - 1800 years of development. It just goes right by 
them a lot of the time, not all of the time. The disassociation, for the first time in 
American history there were more people in the age range of eight to twenty-one, that 
when asked about their religious association, 31% said none. There were 27% protestant, 
24% catholic, and then none. For the first time in history that the largest percentage was 
none. So what that means to me is, that the number has been increasing and the number 
of Protestants. In 1972 the percentage of people that answered that survey was 57%. (And 
I was twenty-two in 1972) This year, it’s gone firom 57% to 27%; that’s 30 years. So 
there’s this immense disconnect that’s happening in our lifetime in relation to the 
tradition of Protestantism that were formed for literate for print culture. That’s where 
Protestantism had its birth. In the media age, this stuff that we formed from is declining 
its power to connect (and millions are missing out). So the theory would be, digital 
eulture is the story telling culture. So to establish to rediscover the storytelling. Another 
observation is that mnong the churches, the church that has the strongest story telling 
tradition is the blacks. So, do it. Strengthen to give back (that) the intellectual investment 
is a good idea because that’s how people think in the digital culture. So then I don’t know 
how to do it. I can report that when I first started this in the early 1970s telling biblical 
stories, people thought I was crazy. Nobody was doing it outside of the black church. 
That’s where I got the idea and from, studying mark and the gospels. So I just started 
telling the stories and teaching others to tell the stories. Out of that alone now a whole 
global international network of biblical storytelling has developed. Out of nothing, 
literally out of nothing. So if anything has emerged from that experience it is [this], don’t 
underestimate the power of the story to be the means by which God can communicate. 
Don’t ever underestimate. Don’t put it down. Don’t thi nk about it as primitive and 
especially in this age, in this context. 

DERRICK: thank you 

Tom: I want to know what you do with this. I want to know what happens, to whatever 
degree you did to implement it. 

DERRICK: I agree. I agree to keep in touch. 



CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY and CONCLUSION 

The purpose of the project was to build a curriculum for children that are based on 
a catechism. In the classroom there was a mural with a dozen or so images representing 
various Old and New Testament biblical stories. Each story was linked to a theological 
topic that was further developed in the catechism. The framework for the catechism 
consists of three questions. For the first one, the children read the story and answered the 
relevant question from a child’s point of view. The second question asks for a basic 
imderstanding of the theological or doctrinal topic at hand in this story. The child is 
required to possess foreknowledge of a theological concept or the ability to learn it. The 
third question deals with application of the main point. 

Several inferences were drawn from the data analysis. The children were able to 
draw conelusions on the stories and answer relevant questions. They did not have 
knowledge of theological concepts, nor were they learned during the project. They 
understood how to look up and apply the scriptures. The group activities gave the 
children the opportunity to utilize cooperative learning skills, which were complementary 
to the catechism question, and answers, which the children were willing to engage, with 
only a little resistance. 

Several discoveries were made based on the journal entries. The children enjoyed 
learning the stories. They felt that learning the catechism was a challenge. They 
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appreciated the activities, which were fun, and engaging. They were moved by the 
miracles performed by Jesus, drawn to the human element in the divine-human 
interactions and felt connected with the human emotions experienced in the stories, e.g., 
sadness. 

The interviews revealed that the children are committed to the spiritual 
disciplines, e.g., praying, reading, etc. They are very active in church. They have active 
prayer lives at home and at church. There appears to be infrequent Bible reading at home, 
and very little time spent searching for scriptures in the Bible. 

The project proved itself to be very portable as any religious body can utilize the 
framework for the catechism to build a teaching model for children. In addition, any 
religious body can insert their doctrinal beliefs as the proper responses for the doctrinal 
question (e.g. second question) in the catechism. The stories, relevant questions, doctrinal 
questions, and applicable questions and answers are all exportable and adaptable. 

Reflection 

The desired results necessary for contextual transformation were achieved as the 
results of the project supported the hypothesis that the children were able to draw 
conclusions on the stories and answer relevant questions. The children did not have a 
knowledge of theological concepts, nor were they learned during the project; and they 
understood how to look up and apply the scriptures. 

The collegial approach to problem solving within the context allowed for 
camaraderie and the sharing of power and authority that was vested equally in fellow 
colleagues. It was impactful in that the sharing of ideas, and strategies to achieve 
effectiveness was available. For instance. Minister Moore decided to separate the ten- 
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year-old children from the nine year olds, to allow them more freedom to discuss the 
application of the lessons in their lives. The younger children needed more time learn the 
foundational part of the lessons. 

Professional Associates gave direction. Dr. Diane Roberts constantly petitioned 
for details. Ensured the direction was feasible and could be achieved in the few weeks 
allotted. Dr. Roberts molded the practitioner and project to ensure the scope was small 
enough and feasible. Dr. Rodney Tarpley ensured the goal was measurable. 

Functioning as Project Lead, using Minister Robert Moore as a co-teacher on the 
project team, allowed for greater flexibility. The students were broken into several 
groups. Minister Robert Moore taught the lessons to the ten year olds and I taught the 
nine year olds. 

Lessons were learned about teambuilding, delegation and self-directed learning as 
it relates to action research. We were able to assess the children’s needs, ability to 
understand, grasp proficiency levels, and determine whether the material was age 
appropriate for the eighEnine year olds and the ten/eleven year olds. We were also able to 
determine if and when supplemental discussions were needed and if further exploration 
was needed to discussion situational learning and methods of application. 

Regarding delegation, you need specialists to help you with certain 
responsibilities. As the lead action researcher, you cannot do all of the work alone. 
Regarding self-directed learning, scheduling is important. Strategic planning is 
mandatory as many of the tasks have dependencies and requires an individual to hold 
him/herself accountable and to find suitable services or volunteers for quality control, 
editing, etc. 
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Reflections and Recommendations 

Several recommendations were discussed that would strengthen the project. The 
curriculum should include more tangible, applicable thoughts for the children to wrestle 
with within each lesson. During the final project, the children revisited the catechism 
topics and developed posters to reflect their work. To supplement the lessons, we 
provided more supportive scripture, and contemplations fi'om historical and 
contemporary figures in the Afiican American community. 

At the recommendation of Tom Boomershine, who shared his thoughts for 
biblical storytelling and its implications for building a foundation of faith in children, I 
will modify the priority of the project toward include learning the stories first. The focus 
will be on learning the details of the stories, memorization of the stories, ability to retell 
the stories, and enacting the stories. The catechism question and answers as supplemental 
information and depth forming and as a form of teaching more suitable for children 
categorized as youth (age 12 mid above). A sample guide was established to help the 
students lemn the stories. 



The New Psalmist Baptist Church 
Kingdom Kidz Discipleship 
“Report” 
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a) Who were the people in your story? 

b) What happened in your story? (List every thing ) 

c) Did someone sin or obey God? Why? 

d) Was there a difficult decision to make? If so, what? 

e) Would you have done the same thing or done it differently? How? 

f) What does this story teach us about ourselves? God? 

Regarding, replication and portability, the project proved itself to be very portable 
as any religious body can utilize the fi’amework for the catechism to build a teaching 
model for children. In addition, any religious body can insert their doctrinal beliefs as the 
proper responses for the doctrinal question (e.g. second question) in the catechism. The 
stories, relevant questions, doctrinal questions, Mid applicable questions and answers are 
all exportable and adaptable. 

The long-term goal is to make this a collaborative teaching model for the church 
and parent so the parent teaches at home what we teach at church. The church should 
teach the same thing via various ministries to ensure consistency. It could also become a 
resource for church or learning at home. 

Developing the lessons in a common order representing how learning takes place 
in the lives of converted believer is another plan moving forward. For instance, the 
curriculum could be patterned after the Journey of faith, and broken into sections where it 
could include the necessity the following catechism topics: 

* Know who and how God is intimately, featuring catechism topics on God, Jesus 

and the Holy Spirit. 

• Learn about the power of Christ (Christology) featuring catechism topics on 

Christ. 
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• Salvation (Soteriology) from the penalty of sin through faith in the death & 
resurrection of Jesus is offered to us, featuring catechism topics on faith, and 
salvation. 

• Receive ongoing salvation, e.g. deliverance and rescue from daily situations. 

• Joining the Church (the one holy and apostolic church), understanding the role of 
the church (Ecclesiology) and your role in it. 

• Commitment to the scripture, e.g, authority of scripture, usefulness of scripture 
for edification, and strengthening for spiritual warfare, featuring catechism topics 
on sacred scriptures. 

• Another is Entering into a personal covenant relationship with God, featuring 
catechism topics on prayer and grace. 

• Receive baptism, communion, and fellowship with God, featuring catechism 
topics on baptism mid the Last Supper. 

• Give Love and loving obedience to God, featuring catechism topics on love. 

• Develop Maturity & Resilience which preparers for persecution as the 
relationship with God is attacked, featuring catechism topics on persecution. 

• Utilize gifts, developing knowledge and wisdom. 

A future extension of research into the parents’ responsibility for providing 
spiritual formation for their children and the methods recommended in Deuteronomy 6:4- 
9 is desired. A more practical definition is preferred that will help modem parents to 
ensure their children recite the commands of God when they awake for guidance, 
remember how to live for God throughout the day and then recite the commands again at 
night for assurance that they have lived according to the commands. A more practical 
guide will help parents talk about the commands when they are at home and when away, 
e.g., walking along the road. As recommended by McDonald, today’s film, animation, 
Internet, television, and travel all provide lessons for us. These electronic mediums are 
the symbols tied to their hands, bindings to their foreheads, and writings on their houses 
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and gates for the postmodern generation. A strategic goal is to provide a ministry to 
parents and their children, addressing the need for parental involvement during spiritual 
formation, more specifically, the paternal participation in the discipleship process of their 
sons. The church however will need to instruct the p^ents to teach the catechism at 
home. 

Future Catechism 

Thoughts on further developing the catechism include the following, e.g., after 
introducing the story, the children will present the story and report on (or discuss) the 
details of the story. It \vill be more helpful if an applicable real world lesson is included. 
Another possibility would be to create a parent's guide for earning at homeor Church at 
home, where the parents would be responsible for sharing the catechism with the children 
at home. It would include assignments for the parents and children, for example, a 
devotional message to inspire and edify the adults, a song for the family to share, a tip or 
activity for the parent to use something tangible at home to reinforce the lesson with 
younger children and the catechism learning for the youth. 
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